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Safety Devices for Grinding Wheels 


Discussion of the Results of an Interesting Investigation of Grind- 
ing Wheel Flanges and Hoods Constructed by the Norton Co. 


Notwithstanding the extensive adoption of protection 
dévices for grinding wheels, no effort has been made to 
standardize protection hoods or flanges. At a_ recent 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, held at New Haven, Conn., R. S. Williams, safety 
engineer, described a series of interesting tests made by 
the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., to obtain data on 
which standardization of grinding wheel safeguards 
could be based. It was stated that this lack of uniformity 


has been a serious handi- 


these 


being carefully regulated 


The wheels used for 


immediately 
the hood 


before each test. 


tests were 16x2x13%4 


inches alundum vitrified of various grains and grades and 


had parallel sides. 


The hood was of modern type, and 


the wheels were mounted between relieved, 8-inch diam- 


eter cast iron- flanges. 


One layer of blotting paper of 


standard thickness was used between the wheel and each 


flange. 


The nut on the spindle was not tightened ex- 


cessively, but was drawn up enough to firmly hold the 





cap in the development of 











safer manufacturing condi- 
tions. The testing equip- 
consisted of a mod- 
stand 


ment 
ern grinding 
driven by a 7'4-horsepower 


wheel 


gasoline engine. A wooden 
framework of heavy tim- 
bers was built over the 
side on which the flanges 
were tested, to intercept 
pieces of the wheels which 
might break off 
outside the flanges. In all 
the tests the wheels were 
operated at 6,000 peripheral 
feet per minute, the speed 
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wheel. The wheels in the 
hood tests were broken by 
dropping a steel wedge be- 
tween the rest and the side 
of the wheel in such a 
manner as to provide a 
severe blow. The object 
was to duplicate, as near 
as possible, one of the 
most frequent causes of 
accident, that of the work 
being caught between the 
rest and the wheel. The 
wheels used for the flange 
tests were all 24x2%x1%- 
inch alundum vitrified grain 
14, grade 0, tapered both 
sides, 34 inch to the foot, 
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FIG. 1—ALL PIECES OF BROKEN 
WHEEL PROJECTING BEYOND 
WAS BROKEN OFF 


BIG 2 


PORTION OL 
FLANGES 





WHEEL RETAINED IN THE FLANGES 
FIG, 3—ALL SEGMENTS’ OF 


WHEEL RETAINED BY 


FLANGES 
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FIG. 4#—WHEEL BADLY SHATTERED BY TEST FIG. 5—PART OF WHEEL STRUCK BY WEIGHT HELD 
FIG. 6—APPROXIMATELY THREE-FOURTHS OF WHEEL IN FLANGES 
ESCAPED FROM FLANGES FIG. 7—WHEEL BROKEN INTO 42 PIECES 
FIG. 8S-NONE OF BROKEN PIECES ESCAPED FROM FIG. 9—ALL OF THE BROKEN PIECES RETAINED BY 
HOOD HOOD 
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10—NONE OF THE BROKEN 
WHEEL ESCAPED FROM THE 


FIG. 


with a flat at the center 4 inches in 
diameter. One thickness of standard 
blotting paper was used between the 
wheel and each flange. In these tests, 
five sets of relieved steel flanges, tap- 
ered 3% inch to the foot, were used, 
respectively 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 inches 
in diameter. 

The wheels in these tests were brok- 
en by swinging a 130-pound cast iron 
weight against the side of the wheel. 
This method of. breakage corresponds 
to a common cause of accident when 
heavy castings, which are suspended 


PIECES 


OF THE FIG. 11—ALL OF 


HOOD 


pieces from 
when there 
wheel pro- 


It is possible to break 
a wheel by a severe blow 
is only 2 inches of the 
jecting beyond the flanges. With pro- 
tection flanges, no matter how little 
the wheel projects beyond the flanges, 
an operator has no protection from 
injury in case a piece of the wheel 
breaks off outside of the flanges, 
whereas with a hood, protection is 
almost absolute. 

It was not the intention to obtain 
data from which standard specifica- 
tions for hoods and flanges could be 


THE 
RETAINED BY THE HOOD 





BROKEN PIECES OF THE WHEEL 


drawn; nevertheless, the tests as a 
whole brought out a number of points 
which could be so used. 


If specifications for hoods for rough 
grinding are drawn, they should not 
only require a certain strength as de- 
termined by the design and material 
used, but they should also require 
that the top end of the hoods have 
some sliding-tongue device, which can 
be adjusted as the grinding wheel 
wears, and thus offer at all times the 
maximum protection possible. They 
also should contain a definite state- 
ment as to the maximum ex- 





by tackle above the wheel, are 








carelessly allowed to strike the 
side of the wheel with enough 
force to cause breakage. 


The manner in which a wheel 


is broken is not important 
when protection devices for 
grinding wheels are _ being 
studied, so even though the 


wheels were broken by differ- 
ent methods in the hood tests 
and the flange tests, the results 
obtained are comparative from 
the point of view of protection 
to an operator. 

In none of the hood tests 
did a piece of the wheel leave 
the hood in a way that could 
have caused damage. The 
tests show conclusively that a 
well-designed protection hood, 
made of the right material, and 
properly adjusted, affords am- 
ple protection for straight side 











posed grinding surface allow- 
able for the common varieties 
of grinding. For example: 
Can 60, 70 or 80 degrees of 
grinding surface be exposed on 
the type of machine known 
as the floor stand? Such spec- 
ifications should also state the 
minimum size wheel allowable 





in a ‘nod of given dimensions. 
In a ‘iajority of instances 
where pi.‘ection flanges are 


now used, ample protection can 
be obtained by means of hoods 
such flanges. How- 
ever, there are conditions 
where a hood is not practical 
and where flanges offer the 
next best method of protection. 

The amount of protection of- 
fered by flanges is dependent 
upon the following: 

A — The ability of the 
flanges to resist wedging ac- 
tion of a broken piece of 


without 

















wheels even when they are 
mounted between _ standard, 
straight relieved flanges, one- 


half the diameter of the wheel. 


12—METHOD 
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the. wheel. 
B—The size of the flanges. 


THE 
C.—Bevel of the wheel. 
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D—Peripheral velocity of the wheel. 

E—Mass of the wheel. 

F—Degree of safety. . 

Degree of safety, as here used, ex- 
presses the relationship between the 
thickness of the wheel at the hub and 
the thickness of the wheel at the point 
where the outer edge of the flanges 
bear on the wheel. In other words, 
it is an expression which indicates 
how much the flanges must spread 
in order to let out a broken sector 
of the wheel. 

If the force with which a_ sector 
tends to come out of protection 
flanges is great enough to spread the 
flanges, a distance of B minus inches, 
Fig. 14, then a sufficient amount of 
protection is not present. Sufficient 
protection can be obtained by (a) in- 
creasing the thickness of the flanges, 
(b) using flanges of a material with 
a greater modulus of elasticity, (c) 
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inch. After the breakage, it was 
found that the sectors had moved out 
a little over 5% inches and the flanges 
had spread a little over 11/16 inch 


or nearly the required distance to let 


out the sectors. 

The shape of the flanges used was 
such that it has been found impracti- 
cal to consider “them as cantilevers 
oft the same cross-sectional area, and, 
therefore, the acting forces in the 
above case and the exact factor ‘of 
safety cannot be readily calculated. 
For this reason we cannot deduce def- 
inite formula relations between the 
several factors involved. When fur- 
ther tests are conducted, flanges will 
be used of a shape which will allow 
such calculations. We can, however, 
find a proportional relation which ex- 
presses the relative degree of safety 
with different size wheels and flanges. 

Twenty-inch diameter flanges must 



































FIG, 13—THE TEST EQUIPMENT CONSISTED OF A 1%-INCH FLOOR STAND 
OPERATED BY A 7%-HORSEPOWER GASOLINE ENGINE 


increasing the diameter of the flanges, 
or (d) increasing the taper per foot 
of the wheel. 

Some figures obtained from the 16- 
inch diameter flange test ‘give a basis 
on which standard specifications may 
be formulated. The combination of 
factors present in this case resulted 
in what could be termed a critical 
condition. 

The wheel broke into four almost 
equal pieces, the weights of which 
were about 23% pounds. The periph- 
eral velocity of the wheel was 6,000 
feet per minute. The wheel was tap- 
ered 34 inch to the foot, the taper 
ending 2 inches from the center of the 
wheel. To permit a sector to fly out 
of the 16 inch diameter flanges, the 
flanges had to spread a total of 34 





open 1 inch to let out a sector. This 
distance is 331/3 per cent more than 
in the case cited above, so that 20-inch 
flanges of the same stiffness as the 
16-inch flanges would just about hold 
the quarter sector of a wheel of 331/3 
per cent greater mass. A 24-inch wheel 
of 331/3 per cent more mass than the 
24 x 2%-inch wheel cited, would be 
a wheel about 24 x 33 inches. 

Since 20-inch flanges are as large 
as is practical to use on wheels 24 


inches in diameter, it is quite obvious 


that 24-inch wheels of a_ thickness 
greater than 3% inches are not safely 
guarded by means of 34-inch taper pro- 
tection flanges, unless the flanges are 
made more rigid than most of the ex- 
isting type of flanges 

Standard specifications should re- 
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quire a factor of safety of at least 
two. This requires a greater taper 
than 34 inch to the foot, or the use 
of heavy steel flanges. 


Conclusions 


The tests conducted and the math- 
ematical deductions show that pro- 
tection hoods provide greater safety 
than safety flanges. 

The protection offered by any given 
taper decreases with decreased diam- 
eter of the wheel. To provide equal 
safety on all sizes of wheels would 
require, therefore, a graduated differ- 
ence in taper. 

A hood with adjustable tongue fur- 
nishes equal protection for a wide 
range in the diameter of wheel. 

Second to safety, the cost of op- 
erating a given grinding machine is of 
vital interest. In this respect adjust- 
able hoods have the better of the ar- 
gument, for, as the wheel wears, pro- 
tection flanges must be changed fre- 
quently. Such change involves the 
general removal and remounting of 
the two flanges and wheel, whereas 
in the case of a hood the change 
would merely involve set screw ad- 
justment. 

To provide adequate protection for 
wheels 3 inches and thicker, the thick- 
ness, hence the weight, of flanges 
would have to be decreased. This 
would mean added momentum to the 
revolving spindle. 

Since the face of a tapered wheel 
becomes wider as the diameter in- 
creases, serious inconvenience is 
caused in all grinding where the wheel 
must work in a slot. 

Laws in most every country require 
the removal of dust from. grinding. 
This requires the use of a hood, and 
if a hood must be used, it might just 
as well be strong enough to offer pro- 
tection in case of accident. 

A proper hood affords complete 
protection. Protection flanges cannot 
offer this complete protection, but in 
instances where a hood would inter- 
fere with the proper use of the wheel, 
flanges offer the next best method of 
protection. 

In the accompanying illustrations, 
Fig. 1 shows the results of a test of 
a wheel 24 x 2% x 1% inches, tapered 
34 inch to the foot. The surface speed 
was 6,000 feet and the steel flanges 
were 20 inches in diameter, relieved 
and tapered 34 inch to the foot. All 
of the pieces of the wheel were re- 
tained in the flanges. The wheel in 
Fig. 2 was the same size as the one 


shown in Fig. 1, but it should be 
noted that while only 2 inches of the 
wheel projected beyond the flanges 
it was possible to break off a portion 
of the projecting mass. Therefore, the 
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operator would be in more or less 
danger from these broken pieces. The 
wheel in Fig. 3 was of the same size 
as the one shown im Figs. 1 and 2, 
but all the segments were retained 
by the flanges. The flanges of the 
wheel, Fig. 3, were steel, 18 inches 
in diameter and were tapered 34 inch 
to the foot. The piece of the wheel 
shown on the ground outside of the 
guard was not knocked off by the 
blow of the weight, but was thrown 
away from the flanges by centrifugal 
force and hurled through the open- 
ing at the top of the wooden frame- 
work about 50 feet into the air. The 
flanges on the wheel in Fig. 5 were 
16 inches in diameter. The blow of 
the weight was not on the piece of 
the wheel which left the flanges -and 
dropped to the ground and also it is 
interesting to note that the part of the 
wheel struck by the weight was held 
in the flanges. The steel flanges for 
the wheel, Fig. 6, were 14 inches in 
diameter and it will be noted that 
this wheel did not break into as many 
pieces as the one illustrated in Fig. 7. 
Approximately three-quarters of the 
wheel escaped from the flanges, how- 
ever, The wheel in Fig. 7, protected 
by steel flanges 12 inches in diameter, 
broke into 42 pieces of ' various size 
and approximately two-thirds of the 
wheel escaped from the flanges. 

Tests of two wheels, 18 x 1% x 1% 
inches, are illustrated in Fig. 8 They 
were both mounted at the same time 
and separated by three blotters. In 
this test an attempt was made te 
cause breakage by dropping various 
metallic objects, such as nuts, bolts 
and wedges, between the rest and the 
face of the wheel. After several un- 
successful attempts the wheels were 
gouged to the depth of 1% inches and 
the same breaking process employed. 
It was found impossible, however, to 
break the wheels in this manner and 
breakage finally was caused by drop- 
ping a wedge between the rest and the 
side of the wheel. None of the brok- 
en pieces escaped from the hood. 

A test of a wheel 16 x 2 x 1% 
inches, operated at a surface speed 
of 6,000 feet, is illustrated in Fig. 9. 

It will be noted that none of the 
broken pieces escaped from the hood. 
The wheels shown in Figs. 10 and 11 
gave practically the same results as 
Fig. 9. Fig. 12 illustrates the method 
of breaking wheels in the flange test. 
A 130-pound cast iron weight was 
swung against the side of the wheel. 
This method of breakage corresponds 
to a common cause of accident in 
grinding heavy castings where the 
cast sections are suspended by tackle 
while being ground and which result 


in sudden violent contact with the 
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wheel when carelessly handled. Fig. 
13 illustrates the testing equipment 
which consisted of a Norton, 1 1/3-inch 
floor grinding stand driven by a 7%- 
horsepower gasoline engine. 


What is Gained by Superheating 
Steam? ' 


In many of the large power plants 
recently constructed for iron, steel 
and machinery building companies, 
steam superheaters have been installed 
and the tendency toward their use is 
steadily increasing for the reason that 
an economy of fuel invariably results. 

This is due to the percentage of 
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FIG. 14 SECTION OF WHEEL AND 
FLANGE, SHOWING METHOD OF 
OBTAINING DEGREE OF 
SAFETY 


saving in steam consumption. Super- 
heating 100 degrees Fahr. will reduce 
the steam consumption of a turbine 
unit, under normal conditions, at least 
10 per cent. This means that instead 
of 1 pound of water evaporated, only 
nine-tenths of a pound of water need 
be required if the steam be super- 
heated 100 degrees. Assuming the 
feed temperature as 200 degrees, the 
heat absorbed in the boiler for 1 pound 
of steam at 150 pounds gage without 
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superheat is 1,027 B: T. U. The heat 
in nine-tenths of a pound of steam 
under the same conditions is 9243 
B. T. U., the difference, 102.7 B.T. U., 
being saved. To secure this saving, 
100 degrees superheat must be added 
to each pound of steam. According 
to the latest steam tables, this requires 
57 B. T. U. per pound, or 51.3 B. T. 
U. for nine-tenths of a pound. This 
amount of heat, added as superheat, 
saves twice as much heat, 102.7 B. T. 
U., in the boiler. 

It therefore may be said that by 
using superheated steam there is ob- 
tained a fuel economy equal to half 
the steam saving. This means that 
heat imparted to a superheater is twice 
as valuable and generates twice as 
much power as heat imparted to a 
boiler. 

If, by using superheated steam, 10 
or 15 per cent of the plant capacity 
may be generated for half the cost of 
the remainder of the output, it is of 
great importance that the superheat 
for which the turbine or engines are 
best adapted be determined by trials 
and then maintained continuously. The 
temperature of the steam should not 
be allowed to fall below the mean, 
since economy is sacrificed, and, on 
the other hand, the temperature should 
not be allowed to exceed the pre- 
determined mean, as troubles with 
valves, fittings and cast parts are liable 
to arise. 


Cast Steel Fittings 


When the economy of superheating 
was first realized, superheats as high 
as 300 degrees were sometimes speci- 
fied and superheaters of a good many 
square feet of surface installed. It 
was found, however, that steam at 
these very high temperatures gave a 
great deal of trouble and caused rup- 
ture of cast iron valves and fittings. 
By substituting high grade cast steel, 
high superheats could be carried, but 
the added cost for these improved fit- 
tings tended to counterbalance the 
added returns from the use of higher 
steam temperatures. As a result, it 
has been found that the highest com- 
mercial efficiency, everything consid- 
ered, is secured by the use of mod- 
erate superheat, and it has now be- 
come quite general practice to run at 
125 to 150 degrees, 150 to 175 pounds 
pressure, in turbine plants, and the 
same or somewhat lower superheat in 
reciprocating engine plants, where a 
low superheat eliminates losses from 
moisture and reduced cylinder con- 
densation without causing lubricating 
troubles. Additional data are con- 
tained in a treatise on this subject is- 
sued by the Heine Safety Boiler Co., 
St. Louis. 








Discussion of Processes Employed and 
Their Advantages and Disadvantages 


Flue dust is the solid material which 
is carried over by the gases escaping 
from a metallurgical furnace. That 
produced by blast furnaces, which is 
the only kind that will be considered 
inthis discussion, consists of ore, 
coke and a small amount of limestone, 
in proportions depending upon the ma- 
terials charged into the furnace, the 
manner in which the furnace is oper- 
ating and, to a certain extent, upon 
the lines of the furnace. Every blast 
furnace is provided with dust catchers 
and generally other equipment to trap 
the flue dust, the objects being to 
clean the gas and to capture the dust. 
The amount of flue dust produced by 
a blast furnace varies greatly, depend- 
ing upon the ores used, blast pressure 
carried, and other conditions, but in 
this country it perhaps would be fair 
to say that on an average the blast 
furnaces permit about 3 per cent of 
the total charge to escape from the 
top of the furnace ifi the form of flue 
dust. On this basis there would be 
approximately 3,000,000 tons of flue 
dust produced in this country per an- 
num. Inasmuch as the iron content 
of blast furnace flue dust is within a 
few per cent of being as high as the 
iron content of the ore charged into 
the furnace, the annual loss of iron 
in flue dust produced and wasted is 
enormous. 


What is Flue Dust? 


Before discussing the various exist- 
ing methods for recovery of flue dust, 
it may be of interest to consider 
briefly the properties of this material. 
It consists of iron ore, coke and lime- 


stone, in varying proportions. The 
iron ore is extremely fine and the 
metallic content of the flue dust is 


generally higher than that of the ore 
being charged to the furnace. The 
carboniferous element of the flue dust 
is in the form of coke, a considerable 
portion of which is very fine and is 
intimately mixed with ore dust; the 
remaining portion consists of large 
pieces of coke that are carried over 
when the furnace slips. Most of the 
limestone also is in large pieces, eject- 
ed by furnace slips. If flue dust is 
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passed through screens of about 1 inch 
the large pieces of coke and 
stone will be removed and may be 
returned to the blast furnace without 
further treatment. If the flue dust 
has been wet, considerable dust 
will adhere to the coarse pieces 
screened out, but the coarse material 
can still be used to advantage in a 
blast furnace. In the material passing 
through the screen there will be from 
10 to 25 per cent of coke dust and 
from 25 to 50 per cent of iron. The 
fineness of the dust will be such that 
from 60 to 90 per cent of it will pass 
through a 40-mesh sieve and from 20 
to 70 per cent will pass through a 
100-mesh The particles will be 
so graded as to fineness that the ma- 
terial if saturated with water and 
jarred slightly, will pack together in 
a dense mass which will be difficult 
to handle, even with a shovel. When 
packed in this manner, flue dust is 
practically impervious to moisture. On 
the other hand, the same dust, per- 
fectly dry, will run almost like water, 
and if agitated in the presence of any 
breeze, will blow away, forming clouds 
of dust. The fine particles of coke 
present give the flue dust excellent 
abrasive qualities, so that machinery 


mesh, 


fine 


sieve. 


used for conveying or treating flue 
dust is subject to severe wear. 

The chemical analysis of flue dust 
depends: on that of the ore being 
smelted in the blast furnace. The 


iron oxide present in flue dust is gen- 
erally richer in ore than was the iron 
oxide of the original ore. This is due 
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to two reasons. First, the finest por- 
tions of the original ore generally are 
the purest. Second, the iron oxide 
contained in the flue dust has been 
in the blast furnace and subjected to 
the reducing actions going on therein. 
Thus some of the iron oxide has been 
partially reduced. If the furnace is 
working steadily and smoothly, a 
smaller portion of the iron is reduced. 
If, on the other hand, the furnace is 
slipping badly, then much of the flue 
dust originates far down in the stack 
and is more completely reduced. Thus, 
flue dust is far from homogeneous, 
even as regards its iron content alone. 
Such elements as phosphorus, sulphur, 
silica and other usual constituents of 
flue dust, vary widely in percentage 
in accordance with the conditions un- 
der which the dust is produced. 

Many efforts have been made to re- 
cover flue dust, but only a compar- 
atively few have been sufficiently seri- 
ous and sufficiently successful to be 
dignified by the name process. Never- 
theless, the methods in use may be 
grouped as follows: Utilization as flue 
dust; recovery by briquetting; recov- 
ery by roasting, and recovery by 
treatment in a rotary kiln. 


Utilization of Flue Dust 


The utilization of flue dust directly 
in the blast furnace, as flue dust, has 
been attempted many times, at prac- 
tically every furnace plant. When the 
blast furnace is new and is working 
smoothly, it is possible to add a per- 
centage of flue dust to the furnace 
burden and smelt it like an ore. Gen- 
erally, however, the result of charging 


flue dust into a blast furnace is to 
blow it out again in the shape of 
dust; or, if the flue dust is retained 


in the charge, its fineness permits it 
to fill up voids between the larger 
pieces comprising the charge and to 
interfere with the passage of gases 
through the charge. It is almost uni- 
versally conceded by furnacemen that 
the direct utilization of flue dust is 
disadvantageous. If this were not so, 
we would have no flue dust problem. 

Numerous attempts have been made 
to treat flue dust in a pugging mill or 
mixing pan by adding to it a certain 


amount of water and some binding 
material. One plan was to use clay 
as the binding material. This, of 
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course, would be disadvantageous in 
that the charging into a-blast furnace 
of alumina is merely adding to the 
charge a material -containing no iron, 
which must be taken through into the 
slag at the expense of greater fuel 
consumption. 

Another plan contemplated the use 
of burned lime as a binding material. 
The result of mixing in a pugging 
mill water, flue dust and lime, would 
be to make a sort of mortar or con- 
crete, which could be charged into the 
blast furnace and retained there suc- 
cessfully. The cost of the lime and 
the handling of the flue dust, however, 
is more than the value of the iron 
recovery in the furnace. 


Briquetting 


Briquetting consists primarily of 
squeezing together small portions of 
flue dust, either with or without some 
form of binder, resulting in the forma- 
tion of bricks, which either may be 
charged into the blast furnace without 
further treatment, or may be subject- 
ed to a subsequent heat treatment 
before use. 

The Schumacher process consists of 
mixing with flue dust a small amount 
of liquid containing some such ma- 
terial as magnesium or calcium chlor- 
ide in solution, then thoroughly mix- 
ing the flue dust to produce as nearly 
a homogeneous mass as possible, and 
finally passing it through a briquetting 
press capable of producing high pres- 
sures up to about 6,800 pounds per 
square inch. It is claimed that the 
liquid which is added produces a 
catalytic action upon the _ constituent 
elements of the flue dust, as that the 
briquettes, even though they are not 
very solid when first made, harden 
with age to a point where they may 
be charged into a blast furnace with- 
out physical disintegration. Briquettes 
formed of flue dust fresh from the 
blast furnace are firmer and less sub- 
ject to disintegration than briquettes 
made from old flue dust. Perhaps the 
presence of a small amount of de- 
hydrated limestone in the fresh flue 
dust may assist materially in holding 
together bricks made from the fresh 
dust. This process has been tried to 
only a very slight extent in this coun- 
try, though it is understood to be used 
considerably abroad. 

The scoria process involves the use 
of granulated blast furnace slag and 
lime as a binder. Magnetically con- 
centrated flue dust, thoroughly mixed 
with the binding agents, is pressed 
into the form of rectangular bricks 
and then is subjected to the action of 
live steam for several hours. The re- 
sult is a brick, which is firmer and 
more durable under’ shock than 
briqettes made by the previously de- 
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scribed method, though, on the other 
hand, the process is more costly and 
involves the addition of non-ferrous 
material, thus reducing the iron con- 
tent in the brick and making it less 
advantageous for charging into a blast 
furnace. These briquettes are quite 
fusible and fairly satisfactory as to 
durability, even though they are 
formed under pressures much lower 
(approximately 1,500 pounds per square 
inch) than Schumacher briquettes. 
Also, they are much more porous. 

By the Grondal process briquettes 
of moistened flue dust are formed 
without a binder and these are piled 
carefully on small platform cars and 
run into heating ovens, where the 
briquettes are subjected to a high 
temperature over a considerable period 
of time. The carbon contained in the 
briquettes is burned out, causing a 
sintering action throughout the 
briquette, which causes the final for- 
mation of a firm, yet porous brick. 
This process has formed the basis of 
the development in this country of 
what might be termed the tunnel kiln 
briquetting process. So far as the 
writer knows, the Grondal briquetting 
process is little used for flue dust, 
though it has been applied in several 
instances in this country to the treat- 
ment of fine ore concentrates. 


Tunnel Kiln Briquetting Process 


The feature of the tunnel kiln proc- 
ess, as developed at the works of one 
of the large steel plants of this coun- 
try, is the production of a material 
suitable for use in an open-hearth fur- 
nace. As is well known, iron oxide, 
when used for oreing down a basic 
open-hearth charge, should be high in 
iron and low in silica content. The 
iron oxide in flue dust, being compar- 
atively pure, is especially~ suited for 
this purpose. The carboniferous con- 
tent of flue dust, on the other hand, 
is high in silica, so that concentration 
of the flue dust is necessary. At the 
plant referred to much work has been 
done on the development of concen- 
trating methods. The flue dust, after 
being screened, is thoroughly dried in 
drying apparatus, such as is commonly 
in use for drying fuel. The dried dust 
then is subjected to a magnetic sep- 
aration, from which the heads carry 
about 60 per cent iron and 1 per cent 
coke. The tails from the magnetic 
separators are screened over 20 and 
60-mesh screens, and the fine material 
taken to air separators. The heads 
from this separation are added to the 
heads from the magnetic separators. 
This separating plant is the -best, and, 
in fact, the only successful solution to 
date of the problem of concentrating 
flue dust, a problem which, for the 
reasons outlined above, involves great 
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difficulty. This plant produces a con- 
centrate running nearly 60 per cent 
iron, about 7 per cent silica, and a 
little over 1 per cent carbon, from 
flue dust running about 50 per cent 
iron, 10 per cent silica and 10 per 
cent carbon. In the process there is 
a loss of about 10 per cent of the 
original iron content of the flue dust. 
The concentrate is then briquetted in 
a press exerting a pressure of about 
7,000 pounds per square inch and the 
briquettes finally are treated by pass- 
ing them through long tunnel kilns, 
in which they are subjected for about 
five hours to a temperature rising to 
about 2,400 degrees Fahr. in the hot- 
test zone. The resulting briquettes 
are unquestionably of high quality 
in durability, porosity, and purity of 
composition. They are well adapted 
for use as an open-hearth ore. 


Roasting 


The treatment of slimes, tails and 
low grade ores by mixing therewith a 
certain percentage of fuel and then 
roasting the mass to a sinter, has been 
practiced for many years. Inasmuch 
as flue dust is practically an iron ore, 
containing a percentage of carbonifer- 
ous matter, it is natural that attempts 
should be made to sinter this material 
in a manner similar to that mentioned 
for non-ferrous waste materials. 

In the Heberlein pot, flue dust is 
treated first by thoroughly mixing it 
into a homogeneous mass, and charg- 
ing it into a large pot shaped like a 
Bessemer converter with a capacity of 
several tons. The material is ignited 
from the bottom and a draft of air 
forced through. The air supports com- 
bustion of the carbon contained in the 
mass and the ignition gradually pro- 
gresses upward. The result is to burn 
out the carbon and to sinter the con- 
tents of the pot into a solid, though 
porous mass. When the sintering ac- 
tion has progressed throughout the 
material the pot is inverted and the 
mass which falls out of the pot is 
broken up into pieces small enough 
for use in the blast furnace. Difficul- 
ties experienced on account of the 
mass adhering to the sides of the pot, 
and the difficulty of breaking up the 
sintered mass after dumping the pot, 
are serious. The process has not 
been commercially applied to flue dust. 
In order to make it practicable, .con- 
centration of flue dust would be neces- 
sary, or mixing into the charge a 
considerable percentage of material 
such as fine ore, which is free from 
carbon. ‘ 

The Greenawalt process involves the 
same underlying principle of roasting 
or sintering as the Heberlein, but dif- 
ferently arranged apparatus is em- 
ployed. The principal difference is 
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that the draft is down through the 
mass of material to be treated, rather 
than up. The pot or pan is of com- 
paratively large dimensions, approxi- 
mately 8 feet square and 12 inches 
deep. This receptacle swings in trun- 
nions through which air is exhausted 
from a false bottom similar to that 
used under a Bessemer converter. 
The bottom of the pan consists of 
grates, over which a layer of porous 
material is spread to prevent adhesion 
of the sintered mass to the grates. 
The flue dust is thoroughly mixed and 
tempered with water to obtain a mass 
as nearly homogeneous as_ possible, 
and then is charged into the pan, care 
being exercised to insure uniform dis- 
tribution and density. A suction fan 
establishes a draft from the Surface 
of the pan down through the material. 
An oil burner is used to ignite the 
carbon at the upper surface of the 
pan. Combustion, supported by the 
draft, proceeds down through the 
mass. When the sintering action thus 
established has reached the bottom of 
the pan, it is swung in its trunnions 
and its contents dumped. A _ certain 
percentage of material at the top and 
sides of the pan, and_ occasionally 
throughout the mass, which remains un- 
sintered, may be screened out of the 
final product and returned for mixing 
into another charge. The product of 
this process is porous and entirely satis- 
factory for blast furnace use. Most flue 
dust contains too much carbon for satis- 
factorily carrying out the process, how- 
ever, and much better results are ob- 
tained when a certain percentage of ma- 
terial such as fine ore, free from car- 
bon, is added to it. 


Dwight and Lloyd Process 


In the Dwight and Lloyd process the 
fundamental principle is the same as in 
other roasting methods. The essential 
features of this process are comprised 
in the form of apparatus employed. The 
draft to support combustion during the 
sintering operation is downward, as in 
the previously described process, but in- 
stead of carrying on the sintering action 
in large pots, it is carried on in a much 
larger number of much smaller pans. 
These pans are joined end to énd to 
form a continuous conveyor. The ma- 
terial issmixed and moistened to make 
it as homogeneous as possible and it 
then is charged into the pans or pots, 
in which the sintering action is to be 
carried on. The bottoms of these pans 
are formed of cast iron grates, over 
which a layer of porous material is 
sptead to prevent adhesion of the 
sintered mass to the grates. Suction 
established by means of a fan takes 
‘air down through the material in the 
pans into a suction box, over which 
the pans progressively pass Also, 
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ignition of the material in the pans is 
established by means of an oil burner, 
under which the pans pass in succes- 
sion. The sintering action goes on so 
long as the pans are over the suction 
box and shortly thereafter the pans 
are inverted and the sintered material 
contained therein delivered to screens. 
Material which passes over the 
screens is loaded for delivery to the 
blast furnace, whereas the unsintered 
material which passes through the 
screens is returned for mixture into 
succeeding charges. The product of 
this process is also porous and well 
adapted for blast furnace use. Most 
flue dust contains teco much carbon for 
the proper carrying on of this process, 
and much better results are obtained 
when non-carboniferous material is 
mixed in with the charge to reduce 
the carbon content of the charge. 


Treatment in Rotary Kiln 


Treatment in a rotary kiln may be 
termed sintering, but it perhaps is 
more clearly expressed as nodulizing 
or clinkering. It consists of the treat- 
ment of flue dust in a rotary kiln 
similar to that used in the cement in- 
dustry for the burning of cement 
clinker. Flue dust without preliminary 
treatment is charged into the upper 
end of an inclined kiln, in which a 
high temperature is maintained by the 
combustion of fuel at the lower end. 
This fuel is generally pulverized coal, 
blown in with an air blast. The rota- 
tion of the ‘kiln conveys the material 
to the discharge end, in the meantime 
being subjected to a high temperature. 
The result is to sinter the flue dust 
and to cause the small sintered parti- 
cles to agglomerate into nodules vary- 
ing in size from %& to 1% inches in 
diameter and being roughly spherical 
in shape. These nodules are porous 
and of excellent quality, physically and 
otherwise, for use in a blast furnace. 
The difficulty of conducting this proc- 
ess arises from the tendency of the 
sintered material to adhere to the 
interior of the kiln, accumulating there, 
and, if not removed, blocking the 
passage of additional material. This 
dificulty is overcome by a cleaning 
device, consisting of an endless chain 
carrying metal scrapers. This chain 
moves through the kiln, from one end 
to the other, while the kiln is rotat- 
ing, and progressively scrapes all of 
that portion of the interior upon 
which sintered material is liable to 
accumulate. The speed and tension 
of the cleaning device are variable 
and under control. The speed of the 
kiln also is under control, thus reg- 
ulating the time during which the flue 
dust is subjected to sintering action. 
It is claimed for this process that 
the simplicity and sturdiness of the 
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apparatus involved, and the possibility 
of avoiding preliminary treatment of 
the flue dust, more than compensates 
for the fuel required to support the 
high temperature in the kiln. It is 
probable that the sintering action in a 
rotary kiln is precisely the same as 
the sintering action in blast roasting 
processes, or the sintering which takes 
place when flue dust briquettes are 
subjected to high temperature in an 
oxydizing atmosphere. In a rotary 
kiln, however, the continuous agitation 
of the material during the sintering 
process reduces the size of the voids 
and makes a material which, while 
entirely porous, still has smaller pores 
and, therefore, is denser. 

These various processes now will be 
compared as to costs of plant re- 
quired, costs of operation and value 
of the product. <A fair comparison, 
however, is extremely difficult to make. 
As to costs, no one, until he is thor- 
oughly embarked in the working of 
flue dust, will appreciate the difficulties 
involved in handling efficiently and 
economically such a material. If an 
attempt is made to handle by simple 
means, that is, without elaborate ma- 
chinery, it will be found that the labor 
costs will become serious. If, on the 
other hand, elaborate machinery is 
used, then a low labor cost may be 
obtained, but the wear and tear on 
the machinery will be found to be a 
serious item. Most processes natural- 
ly are tried out on a small scale at 
first. During such a preliminary trial 
the dust is handled by simple means, 
involving rather large labor charges. 
If the difficulties involved in handling 
flue dust cheaply by machinery are 
not fully realized, it is quite natural 
to take an optimistic view of probable 
results from the preliminary experi- 


ments. 
Merits of Various Processes 


Each of the various processes re- 
ferred to has certain advantages as 
well as disadvantages. For instance, 
where a low cost of operation can be 
obtained, sacrifice must be made in 
the quality of the product and its 
value for use in the blast furnace. 
On the other hand, where thoroughly 
satisfactory blast furnace material. is 
produced, difficulties are encountered 
in the frequent handling of the ma- 
terial to enable the attaining of high 
quality of product. In general it may 
be said that the principal costs of any 
of these processes are those involved 
in the handling of the material, and 
the simpler a plant can be made to 
produce a_ satisfactory product, the 
better chance does that plant have to 
secure low costs of operation. 

Considerable speculation has been 
indulged in as to the chemical, metal- 
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lurgical, or thermal action, -which 
causes sintering. The subject is natur- 
ally one of interest, but no satisfactory 
explanation of the sintering action 
has been advanced. It has been sug- 
gested that silicate of iron is formed, 
which, while fused, serves to bind to- 
gether the various particles. While 
this theory seems plausible, still anal- 
reveal the presence of 
silicate of iron in sintered flue dust, 
whether formed by blast roasting, 
briquette roasting, or nodulizing. 

The value of sintered flue dust in 


yses do not 
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a blast furnace is also a subject of 
interest. It is universally conceded 
that sintered flue dust may be smelted 
in a blast furnace without the produc- 
tion of additional flue dust. Tests 
show it to be more easily fusible than 
an ore; also the fact that it has been 
reduced, not only in_ its 
original condition as flue dust, but 
in the subsequent sintering action, 
means that less deoxidation is neces- 
sary in the blast furnace than in the 
case of raw ore. Physically, flue dust 
sinter is better than any ore, for even 


partially 
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the best Old Range ores contain. from 
5 to 8 per cent of material which will 
pass a 100-mesh sieve and _ which, 
therefore, will produce flue dust. 
Sintered flue dust, on the other hand, 
should contain less than 0.5 per cent 
of material which will pass the 100- 
mesh sieve. Experience over a num- 
ber of years with varying percentages 
of flue dust sinter shows that about 
10 per cent of it on a furnace burden 
acts advantageously, making the fur- 
nace operate freer and generally with 
lower fuel consumption. 


Discussion by John W. Dougherty 


At the present time, in erecting our 
new mills at Midland, we 
ing from the railroad company large 


are receiv- 
quantities of refuse material which we 
are using for fill, and which is deliv- 
ered to them by different steel com- 
the part of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. I 
noticed a large number of cars load- 
ed with flue dust, 
blast furnaces, and it 
to throw it away with the granulated 
should have 


panies in western 


eastern have 


which came from 


seemed a pity 
slag and ashes, when it 
been converted into pig iron. 


Need of Conserving Ore 


I believe that there is plenty of ore 


will be for 


will 


available and years, 
but I think you 
that the iron ore deposits of the world 
and, therefore, 
should he 
though 


many 
agree with me 
inexhaustible, 
our 


are not 


everything in power 
done to conserve them, 
we have to go to the limit of spend- 
ing as much money in recovering the 
flue dust and putting it into a satis- 
factory condition for use in the blast 
have to be paid 


even 


furnace as would 
for an iron ore of similar quality at 
the same unit at the furnace. 

To give a concrete example, we will 
the iron of a 
quality, delivered at fur- 
per We 


the deliver- 


delivered 


assume cost of an ore 


certain the 


nace, to be $4 gross ton. 
cost of 


flue 


condition, so 


also 
ing and 
putting it into 
as to make it similar in quality to the 


will assume 


treating the dust and 


proper 


above mentioned ore, to be $1.50 per 


ton. Therefore, the blast furnace is 
justified in paying the difference, or 
$2.50 per ton, simply for saving the 
flue dust. The amount, $1.50 per ton, 
is a very conservative figure, and I 
know that there are some steel com- 


panies that are treating the flue dust 
and putting it into satisfactory shape, 
methods described 


using some of the 


IPresident. Pittsburgh Crucible 


Pittsburgh. 
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FIG. 1—DOWNCOMER ON BLAST FUR 
NACE TO BRE USED IF TOO MUCH 
FLUE DUST IS MADE 
in Mr. Clark’s paper, for a consider- 
ably lower figure. 
The simplest and cheapest method 


thus far employed for saving the dust 
consists of wetting the flue dust and 
the the fur- 
ore which 


charging it into top of 
nace with the 
have also received a certain percentage 


By doing this, the flue dust 


and_ coke, 
of water. 
not only is utilized and at least a part 
of it but 
more economical operation of the fur- 


saved, one also secures a 


nace, due to the lowering of the top 
temperature, thereby decreasing the 
opportunity for the reduction of the 
carbon dioxide by the carbon of the 
coke, as the carbon dioxide passes 


through the upper zone of the furnace. 
The 


therefore, is 


dioxide, 
the 


percentage of carbon 


increased and per- 


centage of carbon monoxide de- 
creased. The smaller the, ratio be- 
tween the CO and CO,, the greater 
the efficiency of the fuel in the fur- 
nace; hence the advantage of the wa- 
ter introduced with the fine ore or 
flue dust, when charged. 

In spite of this method of utilizing 
flue dust, a certain portion of the ma- 
terial charged is blown out of the top, 
caught in the dust catchers, wet again 


and recharged into the furnace, so 
that an endless chain is established, 
due to the insufficient adhesion im- 


parted to the fine materials by the 
moisture. I have given this subject 
considerable thought and have con- 
cluded that this endless chain can be 
broken, and the loss of dust from the 


flue dust and the ore eliminated by, 


charging the dust at, or below, the 
point to which it is carried by the 
adhesive quality given to it by the 
moisture. 
Carbon Deposited 
It might be stated that the ex- 


tremely small particles of carbon are 
not liable to be blown out with the 
flue dust, because they are deposited 
in the pores of the small ore lumps. 
It has been proven, by experiment, 
that deposited carbon causes disinte- 
gration of the ore lumps, and a swell- 
ing occurs, showing that the lumps 
of ore are broken into fine particles. 


This is especially true of the more 
easily reducible ores such as the 
Mesabi and finer Old Range ores. 


None of this ore is blown out of the 
it were, it would be ac- 
companied by the deposited carbon. 
Analyses of flue dust show that all 
the carbon present is in the form of 
small pieces of coke. 

When the flue dust is blown out, 
part of it is in a reduced condition. 
[ have seen the bells of dust catchers 
dropped and have noticed the particles 
incandescent 


furnaces; if 


of spongy iron become 
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FIG, 2—ELEVATION OF MODERN 
EQUIPPED FOR THE R 


on contact with the oxygen of the air, 
showing that the reduced iron is be- 
ing reoxidized. 


A cheap method of utilizing flue dust 
involves cutting small openings in the 
side of the furnace, evenly spaced 
around the circumference, perhaps as 
many as there are tuyeres, the centers 
of which are all in the same place and 
placed about 10 feet below the stock 
line. “Through these openings, flue 
dust would be forced at a certain vari- 
able rate, which is automatically con- 
trolled, and is also under the control 
of the blast furnace manager. If the 
stock in the furnace for any cause 
were to go below these openings, a 
dust seal would be maintained back 
of the openings, so that no escape of 
gas could occur or heat get to the 
mechanism, If the supply of dust fails 
for any reason, the operation of the 
charging mechanism would be auto- 


BLAST FURNACE, THE STACK BEING 
ECOVERY OF FLUE DUST 
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matically stopped. Large pieces of 
coke and stone would be screened out, 
so that only the finer particles would 
be passed through the charging mech- 
anism. 

There might be some objection to 
charging the flue dust close to the 
wall. This would be overcome by 
having the ‘castings, forming the open- 
ings, water-cooled and projecting a 
certain distance into the furnace in a 
manner similar to the tuyeres in the 
hearth. Such castings would offer lit- 
tle, if any, resistance to the passage 
of the stock and would have practi- 
cally no effect upon the distribution. 
Another reason for thinking that 
there would be no occasion for trou- 
ble from this source, is that the stock 
travels downward faster in the center 
,of the furnace than along the walls 
and thus a rolling action from the 
walls toward the center is constantly 
taking place, tending toward an even 
distribution of the flue dust through- 
out the mass. 

Mr. Clark said that, “Generally, the 
result of charging flue dust into a 
blast furnace is to blow it out again 
in the shape of dust; or, if the flue 
dust is retained in the charge, its 
fineness permits it to fill up voids 
between the larger pieces comprising 
the charge and to interfere with the 
passage of gases through the charge.” 

I do not quite agree with Mr. Clark, 
as experience with a great many fur- 
naces that wet their ores and flue 
dust, refutes this statement. While 
they do not recover all of the dust, 
they do recover a good portion of it. 
I have never seen an ore too fine to 
prevent its use in a blast furnace ore 
mixture, providing it can be kept from 

(Continued on page 1077.) 
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FIG, 3—CROSS-SECTION OF FLUE DUST FEEDING MECHANISM 








Progress in Design of Rolls for Steel Mills---Il 


Developments in Processes for Making Angles, Channels, 
Beams, Merchant Shapes, Girder Rails, Tie Plates and Piling 








Among the earliest of the rolled 
shapes were the small angles. There 
are two distinct methods of rolling 
this section. One is to use a square 
billet and work off one corner and 
recess it, retaining the opposite one 
for the back, and the other two for 
the legs of the section. The second 
method, and the one employed gener- 
ally, is to use a rectangular bloom or 
slab and work up the back or apex, at 
the same time reducing the thickness 
of the bar as a whole. 


Different Methods 


There are many variations of this 
latter method, some designers prefer- 
ring to keep the legs flat until the 
last or finishing pass, while others 
work the passes from the slab so that 
each successive one approaches the 
right angle of the finished bar. A 
reference to Figs. 16 and 17 will show 


the difference in the two methods, 
each having its advocates among roll 
designers. 

The most important feature in the 
rolling of angles is the back or apex, 
which must be square and sharp. Dif- 
ficulty is frequently experienced in 
securing the apex, due to the desire to 
produce too many weights from a giv- 
en set of passes, the tendency being 
for the apex to run round or to bevel 
off on the heavy weights. 

Channels can be and are sometimes 
rolled from the slab, being rolled flat 
for the first few passes, and at this 
stage resemble two angles rolled side 
by side, but as this method permits 
of a very limited range of weights 
from one set of passes, it has been 
superseded in a general way by the 
bloom method. An illustration of 
the slabbing or butterfly method is 
shown in Fig. 18. This was practiced 
in 1873, and is believed to be the first 


By Thomas H. Mathias 


attempt to roll channels by this 
method. 

These channels were rolled from 
a built-up pile, and bars of a betier 
quality of material were used at the 
point where the channel was _ sub- 


ject to the greatest rolling strain. 
Rolls for Channels 


The present-day rolls for channels 
are usually designed to take a partly- 
shaped bar from the beam roughers, 
working off the flanges on one side 
of the web. Recently, rolls have been 
designed for rolling large channels 
direct from the bloom, as shown in 
Fig. 19, although for certain sections 
of channels with specially long flanges 
a shaped bloom is sometimes used, as, 
for example, the 13-iach car truck 
channel made in seven passes at the 
Homestead Works, as shown in Fig. 
20. In Fig. 21 is shown the passes 
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FIGS. 16 TO 24—GRAPHIC 


CHANNELS FROM BLOOMS 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF PASSES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLES FROM SLABS AND 
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FIGS, 25 TO 28—GRAPHIC 


for a 3-inch channel, rolled from a 
4 x 4-inch billet in seven passes. 

From information at hand we 
that were rolled in 1845. We 
further learn that large beams were 
first made by bolting or riveting two 
channel sections back to back. This 
manner of producing a beam is known 
to have been accomplished in Wales 
in the early part of 1860, so we feel 
justified in making the assertion that 
progress has been made in the manu- 


find 


beams 


ILLUSTRA’ 


TION OF OBLIQUE METHOD OF 


GREY BEAM MILL 


tions, since the largest beam today is 
a rolled section. 

In the rolling of structural shapes, 
considerable progress has been made in 
the design of rolls to reduce the num- 
ber of passes necessary to produce the 
desired section. An example of this 
is shown in Fig. 22, which illustrates 
the rolling of a 7-inch beam from an 
8 x 6-inch bloom, the earliest design 
requiring 16 passes, whereas today it 
is rolled in 10 passes on the same mill 
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ROLLING 


BEAMS AND OPERATIONS ON THE 


Several distinct methods of rolling 
beams have been in For many 
years the regular straight-collared roll, 
as shown in Fig. 23, was the only type 
in use, but some 30 years ago the so- 
called diagonal or oblique method was 
adopted by some designers. This is 
shown in Fig. 25, which illustrates a 
Russian mill, and by Fig. 24, 
which shows a 4-inch beam made in 
diagonal grooves. 


use, 


also 


One of the supposed advantages of 
this style of groove is that when dress- 
ing the the roll 
to smooth up the worn sides and then 
close up the width of pass as much 
as is needed to bring the rolls to their 


rolls turner is able 


original form, by shifting them end- 


wise. This feature which is believed 
to be an advantage in dressing is a 
disadvantage in the handling of the 


rolls in the mills, the tendency is for 
the to the rolls 
ating an undue strain on the roll seats 
bearings. However, this trouble 
is being overcome by judicious drafts, 
proper distribution of metal and at- 
tention to the angle the oblique 
pass flanges, though there seems to be 
but little advantage in it for sections 


bar crowd open, cre- 


or 


of 


which can be rolled successfully on 
the older type of rolls. 

However, a greater and more ad- 
vantageous feature of this oblique de- 


sign of pass is that it insures the pos- 
sibility of securing a length of flange 
greater than is obtainable in the ordi- 
nary manner of rolling long-flanged 
sections. Without the slabbing effect 
of this oblique pass many of the sec- 
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FIG. 30—ROUGHING, 
tions now rolled on certain types of 
mills would be difficult to produce. 
The importance of this will be shown 
later in connection with other types 
of sections. 


Improvements iy Beam Designs 


The great demand for beam sections 
in structural work has led to much 
thought in regard to their manufac- 
ture. A few years ago beams were 
considered difficult to roll. At that 
time the roll seemed _ to 
think that the that 
could be effected in the solid grooves, 
the better, but since 1893 or 1895 these 
flange designs have gradually 
modified, until today standard 
beam gives as little any 
section rolled. There is a call for a 
new type design of beam from 8 to 
27 inches in depth, 
light gage webs and 
of which make them 
lem to roll, but it is to the credit of 
the roll designer that the beam is al- 
ready a merchantable bar, and while 
there is still desired in 
the way of reducing the tendency te 
buckle in the web, the section is now 
rolled 


designer 
more crowding 


been 
the 


trouble as 


with extremely 
thin flanges, all 


a difficult prob- 


more to be 


successfully. 
The Grey Mill 


the rolling of 
made in the 
ception, development and erection of 


A great stride in 


large beams was con- 
the first Grey mill in Germany, fol- 
the 
modern and greatly improved mill of 
the same type at the Bethlehem steel 


plant. 


lowed with building of a more 


This mill has opened new pos- 
sibilities in the 
both in 


rolling of beam sec- 
length and taper of 
the flanges, due to the fact that the 
use of vertical rolls in the same ver- 


tions, 


tical plane with the top and bottom 
horizontal rolls permits of side work 
all flanges simultaneously with 
the web drafts, as shown in Fig. 27. 

The ingots for this mill, for beams 


on 


24 inches wide and over, are cast to 


a rough beam shape and are calcu- 


INTERMEDIATE 


AND FINISHING PASSES FOR 


lated to conform closely to the same 


proportions as regards flanges and 
web as on the finished bar, though 
one sized blank is used for two 


widths of sections. 

This maintains the flange and web 
about equal in length, resulting in 
small crop ends. All blanks are made 
about 8 inches wider than the fin- 
ished beam, as shown in Fig. 26. 
The blooming rolls for these large 
shapes are designed with an ingot 
and a finishing groove only, but for 
the 20-inch beams and smaller there 
are three grooves, the forming hav- 
ing a swell in the center of 
about 1 inch high, as shown in Fig. 28. 

Beams of extreme flange widths, 
which would be utterly impossible on 


web 


ROLLING GIRDER RAILS 


the roll designer, this type of mill is 
a simple problem, much depending on 
the shaped bloom and the rollers of 
the mill, 


Merchant Mills 


Merchant mill sections, such as 
rounds and squares, were among the 
first sections rolled on the early 
mills, and for years there appears to 
have been little change in the orig- 


inal methods, but about 1880-82 the 
Garret rod mills were designed, and 
that system of rapid breakdown 


grooves which were a decided ad- 
vance over the early methods, soon 
led to rapid advance in the small mill 
work. Old mills were dismantled 
and replaced by new types, and many 





the regular open and _ solid flange Garret mills were soon in operation. 
rolls, can be easily made on the The Garret method of breakdown 
Grey mill, and for this type of sec- passes was applied to larger mills 
tions there is a growing demand. For with excellent results, and opened 
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FIGS, 32 TO 39—PASSES FOR VARIOUS FORMS OF SHEET PILING, AND FIGS, 36 AND 39 SHOW A STEEL TIE ] 


the way for great advancement in the 
rolling of small shapes for harvesting 
machinery of all descriptions; for 
manufacturers of carriages, bedsteads, 
automobiles, sash and door sections 
of the most intricate design, and 
many others. 

An idea of the decrease in the num- 
ber of passes, due to the increase in 
drafts, may be obtained from Fig. 29, 
which shows the old style Gothic 
grooves, numbering in all 19 passes, 
as formerly used to break down a 
4 x 4-inch billet to a ™%-inch round 
in comparison with a design of ten 
passes used in 1910 to accomplish 
identically the same work. 

Small mills with continuous rough- 
ing stands are adopted for the most 
rapid use of the quick breakdown 
passes, and on these the speeds, diam- 
eters of rolls, and areas of passes on 
all stands must bear a fixed relation 
to each other, within very close vari- 
ations, and though they have been in 
use for but a comparatively few years, 


AND METHOD OF ROLLING 


they are, nevertheless, being greatly 
improved. The roughing rolls for 
this type of mill must be made to 
cover a wide range of sections, as 
roll changes on them consume con- 
siderable time. 


The design of the rolls for one of 
these modern mills is shown in Figs. 
2! and 53. It should be noted that 
while there is shown but one size of 
each. type of section, there are made 
from these same roughers a wide 
range of sizes of each of the various 
types illustrated. 


Rolls for Small Specialties 


A recent visit to one of the largest 
mills rolling small specialty sections 
forcibly impressed the fact that roll 
designing had made remarkable prog- 
ress along this line. Sections are 
now being rolled with apparent ease 
and minute accuracy and perfection 
of finish that would have been con- 


sidered absolutely impossible even as 
recently as five years ago. 

There is probably no other branch 
of the industry that requires more 
careful attention to details, both as to 
the original designs as well as to the 
accurate turning of the rolls, and to 
the systematic recording and filing of 
templets, tools, etc. 

This small mill work, where numer- 
ous sizes varying sometimes only by 
a few one-thousandths of an inch 
and impossible to detect by the eye, 
are placed in the same roll; where 
one roll may be used for numerous 
sections and in all sorts of combina- 
tions, has come to be with its thous- 
ands of rolls and their varying changes 
of conditions and diameter, a problem 
which requires of the roll designer 
most careful and explicit lining up, 
by means of charts showing the posi- 
tion of each size of pass, etc. 

Early in the 80’s the need for an 
improved type of section for street 
railways led to the development of 
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the girder rail, first about 4% inches 
in height and from that to the 6, 7, 
8, 9 and 10-inch sections now in gen- 
eral use. These were at that time 
properly considered a difficult sec- 
tion to roll and, like other specialties 
when first made by one or two manu- 
facturers, great secrecy was main- 
tained as to the designs and mill ap- 
pliances by the plants then producing 
them, but it was not long until the 
other mills had solved the problem 
for themselves and the making of 
girder rails and high guard rails had 
become common knowledge. The 
general shape of the passes for one 
of these sections is illustrated in Fig. 
30, which shows the roughers, inter- 
mediate and finishing passes, respect- 
ively. 

Owing to the shape of the head on 
such sections as the “Trilby” and oth- 
er grooved head guard or girdle rails, 
an “end wheel” was used in the fin- 
ishing groove. A box was located 
on the end of the rolls between the 
two necks. Through this hollow box 
was a pin on which the wheel re- 
volved and extended into the open 
part of the finishing groove, where it 
was \revolved by the friction of the 
hot bar as it passed through the hori- 
zontal rolls. 


Tie Plates 


According to the records the first 
flanged tie plate was rolled about 
1880. This is believed to have been 
accomplished somewhere in Canada. 
The first plate of this type in the 
United States was the Servis flat top 
plate with two horizontal flanges. 

















FIG. 50 — SECTION OF FINISHING 
GROOVE FOR TIE PLATES 


This plate was 334 inches wide, and 
was rolled at the old Troy Rolling 
Mill Co. Later it was made by the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., and still later 
by the Bay View plant of the Illinois 
Steel Co., at Milwaukee. The plate 
later was increased to 4% inches in 
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width and rolled with three flanges. 
Some years later a 5 and a 6-inch 
plate of the same pattern was rolled, 
but a majority of the plates up to 10 
years ago were 414 inches wide and 
were not more than 3/16 or % inch 
in thickness. 

The first Wolhaupter corrugated top 
plate was made in 1895 by the Spring- 
field Iron & Steel Co. This plate 





FIG. 51—THE ROLLED TIE PLATE ON 
THE HOT BED 


has since been greatly improved in 
design, and in 1906 or 1907 the first 
of the present type of extremely high- 
shouldered corrugated top plates with 
longitudinal flanges was rolled. 

An outline of one of the late plates 
is shown in Fig. 52 and a section of 
the finishing groove showing the 
milled-out shoulders is shown in Fig. 
50. The finished plate and the cool- 
ing bed is shown in Fig. 51. 

A feature of the method of rolling 
these shoulder plates is the making 
of the shoulder side of the plate on a 
sleeve or ring which fits shugly on a 
mandrel and keyed thereto, on the 
ends of which are the necks or jour- 
nals on which it revolves when in 
use. 

A general outline of the rolls and 
arrangement of grooves in roughing, 
strand and finishing rolls for the new 
style hook shoulder tie plate is given 
in Figs. 32, 33 and 34. 

The hook feature itself is an old 
device but with a continuous hook 
shoulder rolled on the plate it would 
be impossible to shear the plate with- 
out damaging the hook so that it 
would not fit the rail flange. Sawing 
was too expensive an operation, hence 
the alternating hook shoulder was de- 
signed so that between each hook 
there was a space large enough for 
the shear blades to act without touch- 
ing the bent over part of the section. 


Steel Piling 


Other types of modern sections 
which aid greatly in the engineering 
feats of today are the steel piling sec- 
tions, which within the last few years 


have come into great demand and 
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bid fair to be sections which. will re- 
quire very large tonnages. 

The rolling of one of the first. of 
the leading sections was accomplished 
by the use of the diagonal passes as 
shown in Fig. 35, although since that 
time a section of the same general 
pattern has been made with rolls of 
the usual straight collared design, as 
illustrated in Fig. 37. This was a case 
where the diagonal or oblique method 
was not essential to the successful 
rolling of the section, and where the 
designer was free to make a choice 
of method. That he does not always 
have this choice will be shown later. 

Following this came the sections of 
piling, illustrated in Figs. 35 and 38. 
Designs of piling representing both 
the single and double lock are now 
rolled in various lengths and gages. 

One of the latest achievements in 
roll design is that of the steel tie 
shown in Figs. 36 and 39. For some 
years the manufacturers of these ties 
have been rolling smaller sections, 
but recently a 10-inch flanged section, 
€% inches high and with very slight 
taper on the very thin flanges, has 
been successfully rolled at the Home- 
stead works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. This has been accomplished by 
the aid of the above-mentioned diag- 
onal or oblique grooves, as illustrated 
in Fig. 36. 

Diagonal Method 

The diagonal or oblique method of 

roll designing has been in use for 


many years, but it is only recently 
that it has been applied vigorously, 
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FIG. 52—OUTLINE OF TIE PLATE OF 
LATE DESIGN 


with the result that it has made it 
possible to reduce the number of 
passes in rolling. 

Of even~more importance than the 
decrease of the number of passes is 
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the fact that by its application sec- 
tions heretofore considered impossi- 
ble have been successfully rolled; for 
instance, the 10-inch tie referred to. 
This is considered a case where it was 
necessary for the designer to use the 
method for securing the 
which are extremely long 


oblique 
flanges, 
and thin. 
The development from the ingot to 
the finished product is represented by 
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a 7-inch channel are shown in Fig. 
49. Those from a shaped bloom to a 
20-inch beam are shown in Fig. 43, 
and those from a rectangular bloom 
to a 10-inch beam in Fig. 47. 

Great achievements in the design- 
ing of rolls for shaped sections have 
been made in the past 25 years; for 
instance, the rolling of girder and 
high guard rails at the Pennsylvania 
works at Steelton, Pa., the Cambria 
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FIG. 53—SCHEME OF 


ROLLS FOR 


CONTINUOUS ROUGHING FOR 


MERCHANT MILLS 


three and sometimes four distinct 
stages of reduction. In the first in- 
stance, it is from the ingot to the 
rectangular or shaped bloom to the 
finished bar. In the second instance, 
from the ingot to the rectangular 
bloom, to the billet, to the finished 
bar. This is shown in Figs. 41 to 48. 

The intermediate and __ finishing 
passes from a rectangular bloom to 


Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., and the 
Lorain steel plant, at Lorain, O. Also 
the rolling of 24-inch beams at Home- 
stead direct from the ingot without 
reheating on a combination one stand 
40-inch cogging mill and a four stand 
35-inch finishing mill. 

At Pencoyd the 
roll a 24-inch beam on a 23-inch mill. 


problem was to 


In this case the shaped bloom was 
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reheated, thus making it possible to 
roll a large section of this weight and 
size on rolls of so small a diameter. 

The rolling of the 24-inch beam at 
that time (about 1893) was the more 
remarkable on account of the handi- 
cap under which the designer had to 
labor for his results. 

What these men of nearly a gener- 
ation ago accomplished has been of 
great assistance to the designer of 
today, and much of that now being 
accomplished is but a natural pro- 
gression based on the knowledge 
gained by the earlier results. 

Each of the more noted recent de- 
velopments of difficult large sections 
and many of those of the small mer- 
chant sections has opened up a field 
for further endeavor that will un- 
doubtedly lead to still greater prog- 
ress in the future. 


Discussion by Henry L. James 


In 1728 a mill was constructed in 
England and shipped to France. The 
rolls were 5 feet in length and 16 
inches in diameter, containing seven 
grooves for rounds, the largest being 
4 inches and the smallest 2 inches in 
diameter. This mill was a_ prophecy 
of our present-day reversing mill, its 
reversal being accomplished by a lever 
operating a clutch with suitable gearing. 
It also had roller tables in front and 
back; the rollers were 4 inches in diam- 
eter and 12 inches center to center. 

Roll designing today is truly dif- 
ferent in many respects from that of 
years ago, on account of new layouts 
in mill construction, such as the in- 
troduction of tables instead of men 
around the rolls. The enormous ton- 
nage required from the rolls is an- 
other factor. In fact, all points in 
connection with the mill must be con- 
sidered in designing, so as to increase 
the production. 

Roll designing is 
and bend, and is a peculiar business 
One problem we have 


squeeze, spread 
in many ways. 
to consider is the different grades of 
steel. Some steel will not spread the 
same as other steel, being stiff and 
hard, it will not flow easily, especially 
in flanging; in other steel there is no 
trouble in getting the required size. 
The heating of the material also must 
be considered, as different steels re- 
quire different temperatures. Proper 
initial heat is absolutely necessary to 
get good results. From the financial 
standpoint, heat is an important fac- 
tor, as material not properly heated 
wears and breaks the rolls. 

In former years tonnage was not 
the vital question that it is today. The 


production of the section was the roll 


(Continued on page 1077.) 
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Heavy Pig lron Purchases by Large Companies 


Add to Improving Sentiment—Many Contracts for Tin Plate 
—Sveel Corporation's Unfilled Orders Show Small Decrease 


BY GEORGE SMART 


A more cheerful tone has been given to the market 
by some important purchases of pig iron, liberal con- 
tracting for tin plate, fair buying of some other fin- 
ished materials and more favorable developments in 
England, Germany and Belgium. Improvement in 
foreign lands makes the exporting to this country, in 
any considerable tonnage, except perhaps to the Pacific 
coast, more improbable. The International Harvester 
Co. has closed for 40,000 tons of foundry and basic 
pig iron for first quarter delivery. It is understood 
to have gone to Chicago furnaces. The American 
Steel Foundries has purchased 15,000 tons of basic 
from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., for 
delivery at St. Louis, during the first quarter of next 
year. Contracts for tin plate placed recently by pack- 
ing interests and other large consumers, not, however, 
including the largest buyers, exceeded 6,000,000 boxes. 
The improving sentiment in the steel market is not 
very decided, but is encouraging. While many com- 
panies are operating at less than 50 per cent vf capac- 
ity, the reduction of forces seems to be checked. In 
many quarters, there is increasing confidence that im- 
provement will be marked before the new year has 
advanced many weeks. . 

In spite of improvement in inquiry 
for pig iron and some important pur- 


Pig 


chases, prices are very low. On basic 
Iron 


$12.75, valley, is apparently the mini- 
mum. On account of the low prices 
prevailing, some firms have not quoted on pending 
basic inquiry. The Pennsylvania and the Norfolk & 
Western are inquiring for moderate tonnages of vari- 
ous grades. Some very low prices have developed 
at lake centers. At Cleveland, it is understood that 
foundry can be had at $12.75 for shipment outside of 
the city, and at Buffalo quotations approach the low- 
est figures reached in the depression several years 
ago, when No. 2X was quoted at $12.50, furnace. A 
company at Ramapo, N. Y., has purchased 2,000 tons 
of malleable for ten months’ delivery, beginning in 
December, at slightly below $13, furnace. With No. 
2X quoted at $13, Buffalo, or $14.75, tidewater, east- 
ern Pennsylvania furnaces find it difficult to meet 
the competition. Not enough business in southern 
iron is being done to test the usual quotation of $11, 
Birmingham, for No. 2. The sale of 15,000 tons of 


basic to a St. Louis consumer reported last week was 
at $13.50, Chicago furnace, and 6,200 tons to a Chi- 
cago consumer, was sold at about $14, delivered. The 
strongest features of the pig iron situation are that 
stocks continue to decline and consumption is of very 
fair volume. 
Competition for the steel for the new 
Shapes capitol of Missouri, about 5,200 tons, 
was keen. The Steel Corporation was 
and Plates = underbid and the erecting will be 
done by a St. Louis firm, while the 
shapes will be furnished by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, which has also taken the post office 
at New Haven, Conn., 1,100 tons. The contract for 
the 1,500 tons for the Ford Motor Co.’s assembling 
plant at Philadelphia has at last been awarded to the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. The plates for two bulk freight- 
ers for lake service, about 7,000 tons, will be divided 
among the Carnegie Steel Co., Lackawanna Steel Co. 
and La Belle Iron Works. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. will furnish from 3,500 to 4,000 tons for a ferry 
boat for the Florida East Coast railroad. 
Steel bars are now freely quoted at 
1.20c, Pittsburgh, for any considera- 
Steel ; 
ble tonnage and quotations on plates, 
Bars shapes and bars are on about the 
same basis. A New York company 
has taken orders for 3,500 tons of reinforcing bars, 
including 2,000 tons for the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
System. Business in bars develops very slowly. 
The Union Pacific railroad has issued 
an inquiry for 5,000 cars. It is un- 
derstood that another system will 
Buying shortly inquire for 5,000 cars. This 
is the most important business that 
has developed among the railroads for some time. 
Railway buying of the past week has been light. The 
Maryland Steel Co. has just taken an order for 
6,800 tons of rails for the Norfolk & Western. It 
shut down its rail and billet mills and steel plants 
about three weeks ago, but has resumed. The Norfolk 
& Western also ordered 4,100 tons from the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. Railroads are inquiring actively for 
track fastenings and this is regarded as a favorable 
development. Rail orders are slow, but it is expected 
that considerable tonnage will be placed this month. 


Railroad 
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Pittsburgh Sentiment Improves Slightly 


. But Prices Still Sag—Railroads Negotiating for Foundry 
Pig Iron—Coke is Quiet—Heavy Tin Plate Contracting 


BY C. F. WILLIAMS 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 9. 

With prices of steel products not 
far from levels that proved to be 
rock bottom in past years, expressions 
are heard in all quarters of the trade 
that quotations soon will show signs 
of recovery, although many concede 
that actual advances may not be ex- 
perienced for a couple of months. 
Sentiment, according to market ob- 
servers, has improved slightly the last 
seven days, but such has not proved 
to be the case regarding quotations, 
which continued irregular and showed 
indications of further softness last 
week. Inquiry for finished products 
and some grades of pig iron, has im- 
proved to a noticeable extent the last 
five days, and several steel company 
officials express the belief that mill 
tonnages will show no further decrease. 
If such proves true, mill operations 
now are at a minimum. Some of the 
larger mills are operating at more 
than 60 per cent of capacity; a great 
many of them, however, are not pro- 
ducing more than between 30 and 50 
per cent of theoretical capacity, and 
some are practically closed. Pig iron 
is in better demand; railroads are ne- 
gotiating for foundry grades, and sev- 
eral heavy basic consumers are figur- 
ing needs. Plates and steel bars are 
quotable at 1.20c for attractive ton- 
nages, and shapes are not above 1.25c. 
Coke is quiet, but shows signs of ac- 
tivity. Tin plate buying the last ten 
days has been heavy. 

Pig Iron.—Low prices have brought 
out numerous inquiries. A prominent 
steel foundry interest is negotiating 
for about 15,000 tons of first quarter 
basic: a central western consumer is 
negotiating for about 5,000 tons, and 
a steel manufacturer in this district 
is asking bids on 2,500 tons. Dealers 
also are figuring on a general inquiry 
for about 6,500 tons, including 
between 2,650 and 5,300 tons. of 
foundry and between 600 and _ 1,200 
tons of charcoal iron for the Altoona 
shops of the Pennsylvania railroad, 
and the Norfolk & Western railroad 
is in the market for 1,200 tons of 
first quarter malleable, charcoal and 
foundry grades. Basic is quotable at 
a range from $12.75 to $13; Bessemer, 
$15; foundry and malleable, $13.50 to 


$13.75, and gray forge, $13, valley. 
Three additional blast furnaces in the 


valleys probably will go out Jan. 1. 
Clinton furnace, this city, has been 
blown in on foundry. 

Ferro-Alloys.—The market is quiet. 
Dealers are quoting $47, seaboard, 
on ferro manganese, but report no de- 
mand. Lower grades of ferro-silicon 
are weak, 

Plates and Shapes.—Plates are quot- 
able at a range from 1.20c to 1.25c, 
with some mills refusing to shade the 
latter figure. Structural shapes are 
being fairly well held at 1.25c, and 
appear stronger than either plates or 
bars in this district, although in the 
east shapes are selling at a price 
equivalent to 1.20c, Pittsburgh. In- 
quiry has been heavier the last few 
days than for many weeks. 

Sheets.—Specifications continue to 
come out fairly well, and indications 
are that December will be a heavier 
month than November. Mills are of- 
fering prompt black and _ galvanized 
sheets at 1.90c and 2.90c, respectively, 
with some tonnage going at slightly 
less than those figures, but first quar- 
ter tonnage is commanding $1 and $2 
a ton above the levels for quick de- 
livery. m 

Rails and Track Material.—Mills 
continue to receive orders for 1914 
rails, and negotiations have been op- 
ened for track equipment for next 
year’s requirements. Spikes are being 
held at 1.55c, but the price has not 
been tested. Splice bars and _ track 
bolts are in good demand, but actual 
buying is light. Bolts are quotable 
at 2c, base. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—Billets and 
sheet bars are listed at $20 and $2 
respectively, at maker’s mill. The 
market has been quiet, but reports 
are heard that the sheet bar price has 
been shaded. Forging billets have 
been obtained at between $24 to $26, 
Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—Hoops _§ are 
quotable at a range from 1.40c to 
1.45c, or $1 a ton less than previously, 
and bands are listed at 1.25c. An at- 
tractive tonnage could be obtained at 
lower figures. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Somewhat im- 
proved inquiry is reported, but prices 
are no better. Mills are asking 1.25c 
for steel bars, but an attractive ton- 
nage could be had at slightly less than 
that figure. Bar iron is quiet; it is 
quoted at 1.40c to 1.45c. Cold rolled 
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shafting is being held at 63 per cent 
off list, but reports are heard that 64 
per cent off could be done. 

Muck Bar.—Muck bar is nominally 
quoted at $30, Pittsburgh. The mar- 
ket is dull. 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Prices are 
nominal. On what little inquiry is 
coming out, manufacturers are quot- 
ing according to the size and attract- 
iveness of the tonnage involved. 

Tubular Goods—Demand far oil 
country goods continues fairly heavy, 
and in the aggregate mills are book- 
ing the usual number of orders. Boil- 
er tube discounts, somewhat irregu- 
lar, have not been changed. 

Tin Plate.—Heaviest consumers have 


covered requirements for the 1914 
season, and by the end of this week 
the market will be quiet. As a gen- 


+ 


eral rule, the $3.40 base price has been 
well maintained, although, as usual, 
some of the more prominent buyers 
were able to obtain slight concessions. 

Wire.—Mills are quoting nails at 
$1.55 in this district, although reports 
of lower figures appearing in other 
centers are heard. The market is 
quiet and jobbers refuse to show in- 
terest in the future, despite low 
stocks. 

Wire Rods.—Bessemer and _ open- 
hearth steel wire rods are nominally 
quoted at $26, Pittsburgh. Reports 
are heard that that figure could be 
shaded if an attractive tonnage were 
involved. 

Coke.—Blast furnace coke for De- 
cember shipment has been obtained at 
$1.70, ovens, but the market for next 
year’s shipment continues uncertain. 
Some shippers are asking $2, ovens, 
but no definite price has been estab- 
lished. Foundry coke is selling at a 
range from $2.50 to $2.75, ovens, al- 


though some shippers are refusing 


to shade $3. Production the week 
ending Nov. 29, according to the 
Connellsville Courier was 344,108 
tons, a decrease of 11,132 tons com- 
pared with the week before. Indica- 


tions are that output will continue 
to be decreased. 

Old Material—The market shows 
no signs of improvement. Inquiry is 
light and quotations for most grades 
are nominal. 


The John M. Gill & Sons’ Construc- 
tion Co., Cleveland, has filed articles 
of incorporation in Missouri to cover 
activities in that state while‘ erecting 
the state capitol, the contract for 
which was awarded last week. K. F. 
Gill, managing director of the com- 
pany,-is in Jefferson City with a corps 
of men laying out the work and pro- 
viding plans for the plant. 
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Chicago Manufacturers More Cheerful 


But No Decided Developments Have Occurred—Railroads 
Still Holding Off—Why Steel Maker Sells Basic Pig 


. BY H. COLE ESTEP 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
1521-23 Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago, Dec. 9. 
Hand-to-mouth buying has increased 
a trifle and the decline in steel prices 
is somewhat slower than was the case 
about three weeks ago. This has 
given some manufacturers occasion for 
taking a more cheerful view of the 
situation, but the influences at work 
on the market are not yet sufficiently 
broad to justify any generalizations. 
The attitude of the railroads remains 
unchanged, fabricating contracts are 
at a low ebb and the curtailment of 
mill operations is still in progress. 
Steel bar prices have fiattened out 
until the open market quotation is 
1.38c, Chicago. Pig iron is sluggish 
and scrap is weaker. 


Pig Iron.—The recent heavy pur- 
chasing of basic in the St. Louis and 
Chicago districts has failed to stir pig 
iron buyers from their apathetic atti- 
tude. It is now evident that a con- 
siderable tonnage will be carried over 
into next year and it is doubtful 
whether any widespread buying move- 
ment may be looked for unless general 
conditions change. There is a con- 
siderable volume of spot business and 
more or less quiet purchasing which 
has not reached sufficient proportions 
to be termed a buying movement. 
Southern iron is practically unchanged, 
but the bulk of the tonnage is going 
at $11, Birmingham, although this 
price could be shaded under certain 
conditions. 


It now appears that the recent sales 
of the Inland Steel Co. included about 
7,500 tons in excess of that placed 
with the Commonwealth Steel Co. 
This was embraced in two lots; one 
amounting to 6,200 tons was taken by 
an independent consumer of basic in 
Chicago at approximately $14, deliv- 
ered. The steel company explains its 
sales on the ground that it is economy 
to use a large proportion of scrap 
at present, thus releasing considerable 
pig iron tonnage. With heavy melting 
steel at $9, Chicago, it is very evidently 
profitable to substitute scrap for basic 
pig iron, when the latter can be sold 
at $13.50, furnace, or above. A prom- 
inent trunk line railroad is in the mar- 
ket for 600 tons of charcoal iron. 

Merchant Bars.—In the west stéel 
bars are openly quoted 1.20c, Pitts- 


burgh, equivalent to 1.38c, Chicago, al- 
though some small lots are still being 
taken at 1.25c, Pittsburgh. This re- 
duction brings bars down to a level 
with plates. The lower prices have 
not stimulated buying to any extent 
except that hand-to-mouth, buying is 
increasing. This indicates that con- 
sumers are in need of tonnage. Us- 
ually about one-third of the contract 
tonnage taken by agricultural imple- 
ment makers is specified before Jan. 1 
and the remainder during the first half 
of the year. This year, however, con- 
siderably less than a third of the total 
will be specified by Dec. 31, meaning 
that unless business picks up in the 
spring, there will be a surplus car- 
ried over into the second half of next 
year. Competition among the re-roll- 
ing mills is rather keen and the price 
of 1.35c, Chicago, is more or less 
nominal. Hoops and bands have been 
reduced to meet corresponding cuts in 
the Pittsburgh district. Shafting is 
also lower, the discount on carload 
lots being 63 per cent. 

Plates and Structurals—New pro- 
jects are developing slowly with the 
result that the plate and shape situa- 
tion shows practically no change. Fab- 
ricators have largely exhausted their 
stocks and are ordering from hand 
to mouth as occasion demands. Plates 
are easily obtainable at 1.38c, Chicago, 
and shapes are nominally $1 a ton 
higher. Undoubtedly the tender of 
attractive tonnage would bring out ‘a 
flat price of 1.20c, Pittsburgh, on both 
plates and shapes. In fact this figure 
has been named in one or two in- 
stances. 

Rails and Track Fastenings.—Prices 
on track fastenings are weak and 4.60c, 
Chicago, has been shaded on spikes. 
The 2.10c quotation on bolts is also 
uncertain. Angle bars are fairly steady 
at 1.50c. No rail orders are expected 
this month and the local rail mills are 
operating on very short schedules. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Rivet man- 
ufacturers are getting fair orders for 
immediate shipment, but of course no 
one is anxious to contract under pres- 
ent conditions. Quotations are made 
to fit each order and show a wide 
variation. Bolt specifications are only 
fair. 

Sheets.—T he independent 
mill continues to operate at 83 per 


leading 
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cent of its capacity, but prices have 
evidently not reached their minimtim, 
although the market has shown con- 
siderably more resistance. On attract- 
ive business 3.03c, Chicago, will be 
quoted on No. 28 gage galvanized for 
prompt mill shipment and the same 
gage black sheets can be obtained 
at 2.03c. The general run of business 
is being placed at $1 a ton higher 
than this figure. The orders now com- 
ing in are greatly diversified. Refrig- 
erator manufacturers are taking out 
their full annual quota, this trade 
having so far shown none of the bad 
effects of slow times. 


Wire Products.—The season is at 
hand when orders for agricultural 
wire are naturally at their minimum. 
There is a fair demand from manu- 
facturers, but it is not sufficient to 
lend any life to the market. There are 
rumors of sales of plain wire below 
1.53c, Chicago, and wire nails under 
1.73c, but it is believed they are with- 
out foundation. Most of the business 
is being taken at the open market quo- 
tations. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has 
been awarded 450 tons of water pipe 
by Mt. Ayr, Ia, and 600 tons by 
Olathe, Kan. Municipal lettings are 
very limited and up to date, gas busi- 
ness for 1914 has not materialized, 
Railroad orders for culvert pipe are 
practically negligible. | 

Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—There 
is very little new in the tube situation. 
Orders for iron and steel pipe zon- 
tinue numerous, although the aggre- 
gate tonnage is not heavy. The tube 
mills are in a fairly satisfactory cor- 
dition, but they are not exempt from 
the curtailment which has been neces- 
sary in other lines. 


Old Material.—Re-rolling rails, cast 
borings, machine shop turnings and 
iron angle bars are 25 cents a ton low- 
er. Other items quoted in this mar- 
ket are unchanged, although No. 1 
busheling is weak at the average quo- 
tation of $7.50 per net ton, delivered. 
The fundamental conditions underly- 
ing the market are unchanged and it 
is evident that the liquidation has not 
yet spent itself. Railroad offerings 
are very liberal, including a list total- 
ing 2,470 tons sold by the St. Paul, 
Dec. 10, 3,100 tons placed by the Great 
Northern on the same date and 130 
tons sold by the New Orleans North- 
western on Dec. 11. The St. Paul list 
includes 500 tons of re-rolling rails, 
450 tons of old iron rails and 330 tons 
of No. 2 wrought. The Great North- 
ern list includes 625 tons of iron 
rails, 345 tons of frogs, switches and 
guards and 100 tons of springs. 
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THE TRON TRADE REVIEW 


Record Movement of Lake Superior Ores 


In Spite of Decline in Shipments Toward Close of Season — 
Sharp Compelition on Missouri Capilol—Low Pig Iron Prices 


BY GEORGE SMART 


Review, 
Bidg., 
Dec. 9, 


Tron TRADE 
Penton 
Cleveland, 


Office of Tue 


Iron Ore.—Ore shipments for the 
season have been compiled and the 
lake movement works out at 49,070,- 
478 gross tons, being an increase of 1,- 
634,701 over the movement of 
1912. During November, 3,264,565 
tons were moved and during Decem 
18,545 tons. The ore movement 
during 1913 from September on was 
less than the movement during the 
corresponding period in 1912, due 
doubtless to the spirit 6f unrest which 
has marked the trade in general dur- 


tons 


ber, 


ing the past few months. The sum- 
mer movement, however, was very 
heavy and more than offset the fall 


decline. 
Lake shipments of iron ore for sev- 
eral years past have been as follows: 


Season. Gross tons. 
Ln CES REV PECL CLE EE LE 33,476,904 
1DOG io pa ba cicmegeine peccecne 37,513,595 
A be ea 41,288,755 
AOR ie ciaiddindan bie owe cade 25,427,094 
PUM os nbads Godevesebanes 04 41,683,873 
SEG svasbownccccstenvecsonee 42,620,201 
rrr err ss Pee ee 32,130,411 
Og’ RAE ee ae 47,435,777 
BORDA +: cles Kemnie V4 ba tie aed 49,070,478 


Following is the summary of the 
November movement and the season’s 


movement, with corresponding data 
for 1912: ° 
November, November, 
1912. 1913, 
gross gross 
Port. tons. tons, 
IN Ce ss wed Cohn 560.328 *485,102 
ee erin 214,431 194,720 
SEI. oc o.diple ated win Ha 414,224 281,476 
ED He) os Boiss hn vine 6.0 1,140,767 941,520 
ROE 2S os At Oo 1,080,066 810,973 
EWG. SEOCDOTS ccc cece. 662,858 569,319 
4,072,674 3,283,110 
IDES - GOCTORGS occ cccss aie matali 789,564 
"Includes two December cargoes, totaling 
18,545 tons. 
Season Season 
1912. 1913. 
gross gross 
Port. tons. tons. 


5,234,655 
3,296,761 


5,399,444 
3,137,617 


Escanaba 
Marquette 


CS Se ORC Dee ye ah 4,797,101 4,338,230 
ES Verrier 14,240,714 13,788,343 
CN its ces 4x 10,495,577 12,331,126 
Two. Harbora ....<.0c. 9,370,969 10,075,718 

47,435,777. 49,070,478 


1913 increase 1,634,701 


Pig Iron—Long continued dullness 
has had a depressing effect on the 
market and it is understood that one 
Cleveland firm has quoted as low as 
$12.75, furnace, for delivery outside of 
the city, and $13.25, furnace, for de- 
livery in the city. Other Cleveland 


interests, however, take a more opti- 
mistic view of conditions and believe 
that owing to the fair consumption 


and decreased production of pig iron, 
prices will advance early in the new 
year. 

Coke.—Some prompt furnace coke 
which is not considered of the highest 
grade has been offered at $1.70, but 
the usual quotation is $1.75. In foun- 
dry coke, some choice grades are still 
quoted at $3, but no sales are reported 
at higher than $2.75 for either prompt 
or contract. 

Finished Material—Some of the 
mills are resisting further concessions 
in prices, but low quotations prevail 
on any considerable that is 
sold. On steel bars, 1.20c is common- 
ly made, but some mills are declining 
carload 


tonnage 


to sell at less than 1.25c on 
lots. The usual quotation on a 


tonnage of plates is also 1.20c, and 


fair 


1.25c is shaded on structural material. 


On the 5,200 tons for the Missouri 
state capitol, there was active compe- 
tition and the contract price, which 


was about $325,000, or about $60 per 
ton, is about $10,000 lower than the 
next bidder. Very little rail- 
road business is pending. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville has purchased 1,000 
kegs of spikes and the Big Four is in 
the market for several thousand kegs 
riv- 


lowest 


Manufacturers of nuts, bolts and 
ets report that their 
showing more interest in making con- 
tracts, but little contracting of 
any kind is being done. On 
some makers are quoting prices f. 0. 
b. mill, Pittsburgh 
basis, giving customers the freight ad- 


customers are 
very 
sheets, 


instead of on a 


vantage. 

Some contracts 
with automobile manufacturers at 2.05c, 
Pittsburgh, for No. 28 black to July 
1, for carefully inspected sheets with 
the usual extras of 50 cents per 100 
pounds, for full pickled, full cold 
rolled, roller leveled and other extras 
patent leveling, re-squaring and 
oiling. With stock not so carefully 
selected, contracts have been made 
at 2c, Pittsburgh, with the usual ex- 
tras. Small tonnages have been sold 
at 1.95c base for December and July 
delivery for common pickled stock, 
but reports are also heard of 1.90c 
and even less being done. The manu- 
facturers of best sheet steel for auto 
parts increased activity and 
say that judging from the orders and 
inquiries, many mills will be busy 
in January. One large Detroit con- 


have been closed 


for 


report 
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cern which held up December ship- 
ments of sheets has released January 
Sheet bar makers are taking 
advantage of increased capacity and 
limited demand. Many are asking for 
prices and say that quotations netting 
the mill about $19.50 do not interest 
them. Consequently some sheet bar 
mills will remain idle. The sheet bar 
situation is very near a deadlock. A 


tonnage. 


gentleman recently returning from a 
trip to England reports that No. 28 
one-pass cold rolled British black 


sheets have been offered at 1.70c, San 
He remarks, “If they are 
over there, they are 


Francisco. 
like what I 
not worth 

The the 
steamer, just ordered, as well as for 
the ordered by Capt. W. C. 
Richardson last week, will be supplied 
by the Lackawanna Steel Co., La Belle 
Iron Works and Steel 
Co. About 6,000 re- 
quired for the two freighters. 

Old Material.—Stagnation in the lo- 
cal scrap market last week was, if 
anything, more pronounced than here- 
tofore. The temporary closing down 
of one of the two large consumers of 
heavy acted as an additional 
damper. rolling mills refuse 
busheling at any price, while the other 
offers $8 and has obtained moderate 
quantities at this figure. Cleaning up 
of yards by railroads and other pro- 
ducers and the-supply at 
current quotations is enormous. Heavy 
melting steel is unchanged at $9.50 to 
$9.75. 


Saw 
it.” 
required Hanna 


steel for 


vessel 


the Carnegie 


tons will be 


steel 
Two 


continues, 


Freighter Ordered 


M. A. Hanna & Co., of Cleveland, 
placed an order with the 
American Ship Building Co. on _ be- 
half of the Virginia Steamship Co. for 
a bulk freighter to replace the steam- 
er Isaac M. Scott, which was lost in 
Lake Huron in the big November 
gale. The new steamer will be of the 
[sherwood construction and 
will be 524 feet over all, 504 feet keel, 


have just 


type of 


54 feet beam and 30 feet deep. She 
will be built at the Lorain yard and 
will come out next May. 

This makes three bulk freighters 


that the American Ship Building Co. 
has under order for 1914 delivery and 
other orders are pending. 


The Broad Iron Co., St. Louis, has 
opened offices at 1219 Pierce building, 
and will conduct a scrap iron business, 
sell new iron and steel plates, shapes 
and bars and all kinds of new and old 
metal. Mr. Broad, formerly president 
of the Interstate Scrap Iron Co., St. 
Louis, will be in active charge of the 
company. 
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Some Eastern Features More Favorable 


Increasing Disposition to Make Contracts—Mill 
Operations Reduced to Less Than Half of Capacity 


BY C. J. STARK 


Office of Tue Iron Trape ReEviEew, 


326 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Dec. 9. 


Whether or not due to the stronger 
determination of eastern steel makers 
to oppose future 
some consumers have shown more in- 
terest in making contracts and several 


price concessions, 


such transactions in plates, sheets and 
other lines were taken the past week 
for first quarter. New tonnage for 
early rolling, however, shows no gain 
and mill operations are now 
down to 40 to 45 per cent. The steel 
works and mills of the Maryland Steel 
Co., which been idle several 
weeks, resumed this week temporarily 
to work up some new rail business. 
Orders for pig iron are still light, but 
statistics heavy shipments and 
further shrinkage in furnace stacks in 
eastern Pennsylvania in November; 
scrap still lags. 

Pig Iron.—Shipments of iron in No- 
vember by eastern Pennsylvania mer- 


eastern 


have 


show 


chant furnaces were surprisingly good, 
as the monthly report of the Eastern 
Pig Iron Association for that period 
revealed a further shrinkage of stocks 
in makers’ hands of several thousand 
tons. Combined orders of the furnaces 
on Dec. 1, however, had dropped off 
decidedly from 30 days earlier. Some- 
what similar conditions are shown in 
Virginia, where the iron on banks at 
present is about 50,000 tons less than 
the corresponding date one year ago. 


The market in eastern Pennsylvania 
territory still moves slowly on new 
business. Prices lack uniformity and 
cover a wide range, especially on 


foundry grades, but they are yielding 
less sharply to the will of the buyer. 
Certain Pennsyl- 
vania No. 2X have been offered below 
$15, Philadelphia, but the usual inside 
price for standard northern No. 2X 
is $15.25, Philadelphia. Virginia iron 
is selling in small lots at $13, furnace, 


brands of eastern 


for No. 2X, which represents the mar- 
ket, but 2 to 2.50 silicon iron is quot- 
$12.75, furnace. The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad is inquiring for about 
600 to 1,200 tons of northern and 
southern charcoal and 2,650 to 5,300 
tons of low silicon and No. 2X foun- 


ed at 


dry grades for first quarter delivery 
at Altoona, and the Norfolk & West- 
ern wants 300 tons of malleable, 300 
tons of charcoal and 600 tons of foun- 
dry for first quarter shipment to Roan- 


oke. 


30th of these inquiries call for 








a less quantity than usual. Pipe mak- 
ers seem less willing to accept propo- 
sitions even where the prices offered 
are very favorable to them. The 
Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. and the Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
inquiries are still unacted upon. Basic 
remains an uncertain quantity, as there 
have been no transactions in several 
weeks. Standard domestic low phos- 
phorus iron of 0.03 analysis has sold 
at a shade below $21, delivered eastern 
Pennsylvania, to outbid English iron 
offered at $21, delivered. The Penn 
Steel Castings & Machine Co., Chester, 
Pa., is taking 1,000 tons at this price. 
A report from abroad that 1,000 tons 
of English low phosphorus had been 


sold for this country is believed to 
have arisen from this transaction. 
English iron of 0.03 phosphorus is 


quoted at about $20.50 to $20.75, Phila- 
delphia docks, and of 0.04 phosphorus 
at $19.25 to $19.50, Philadelphia. 
Iron and Steel Bars.—Some of the 
larger middle ‘western makers of steel 
shown a _ willingness the 
past week to accept larger prompt 
lots on contracts at 1.20c, Pittsburgh, 
or 1.35c, Philadelphia. 


bars have 


This price now 
practically represents the competitive 
market in this district, although some 


makers openly ask 1.25c, Pittsburgh. 
Some mills are assuring buyers they 
will be protected in case of further 
decline, but new business is pretty 
smali. The bar iron market remains 
quotable at 1.25c to 1.35c, Philadelphia. 
All the mills are in active search for 
business. 


Plates—A development of some en- 
couragement in the eastern plate mar- 
ket is the greater disposition of some 
consumers to make contracts covering 
future periods. Several transactions 
ot this 
the past week by eastern Pennsylvania 
for first quarter delivery at 
around 1.25c, Pittsburgh base, or 1.40c, 
Philadelphia. 


character have been closed 


mills 


On a desirable order for 
can do 1.20c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.35c, Philadelphia. Some 
eastern makers report a slightly better 
tonnage. The Carnegie Steel Co. will 
furnish 3,500 to 4,000 tons, principally 
plates, for a large ferry boat for the 
Florida East Coast 
has been awarded to the Cramp ship 
yard. 

Structural Shapes.—Operations 
eastern 


early delivery, buyers 


railroad, which 


with 


structural shape makers are 
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now active at the rate of about 40 
per cent of capacity. New business is 
coming in scantily and the outlook is 
not promising for an early change. 
The regular eastern mill quotation is 
1.25c, Pittsburgh, or 1.40c, Philadelphia, 
but 1.20c, Pittsburgh, or 1.35¢, Phila- 
delphia, can be done in desirable or- 
ders. Shapes from Philadelphia store 
are going at about 1.85c, delivered. 

Sheets.—Greater opposition to al- 
lowing buyers to practically name their 
own prices has appeared among eastern 
sheet makers who held that 1.45¢e, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.60c, Phiiadelphia, for 
No. 10 gage blue annealed is their 
minimum. Offers of $1 less have been 
refused. Consumers usually will not 
close ahead, but one contract for first 
quarter was taken the past week. The 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. is run- 
ning all its sheet mills. 

Semi-Finished Steel—The Maryland 
Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md., which 
shut down its steel works and rail aud 
billet mills three weeks ago, resumed 
temporarily today on some rail orders. 
It is not assured, however, that the 
plant can be kept in operation very 
long. Billet business is small and 
prices are off at least 50 cents to a 
basis of $20, Pittsburgh, or about 
$22.50, Philadelphia, on rolling steel. 
A sale of 500 tons on this basis is 
noted. The usual differential of $1 
for small billets apparently is not being 
uniformly maintained. A Richmond. 
buyer asking 2,000 tons of small bil- 
lets for forward delivery was quoted 
about $20.50, Pittsburgh, for prompt 
and $21, Pittsburgh, for forward deliv- 
ery. One eastern consumer seeks to 
cover on his requirements for a year 
ahead. 

Old Material.—Buyers generally still 
show indifference towards the market. 
Odd lots are the usual transactions 
and these show further declines in 
prices. Small sales of heavy melting 
steel have been done at $10, delivered, 
and of car wheels at $12, delivered. It 


is reported $12.75, delivered, was 
reached on a lot of No. 1 railroad 
wrought. The Reading’s November 


re-rolling rails brought $12.50, deliv- 
ered, and the steel with that of other 
railroad lists went at better than 
$10.25 to apply upon old and higher 
priced contracts. High ocean freights 
still block the materialization of oppor- 
tunities for dealers to export scrap to 
Europe. 


A large assortment of special ma- 
chinery will be required by the Tipp 
Mfg. Co., Tippecanoe City, O., which 
will build a plant for the manufacture 


of mechanical toys. The company’s 
factory -was recently destroyed by 
fire. 


% 
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More Cheerful News From Across the Ocean 


England, Germany and Belgium Report Change for the Better—Some Advance 
in Pig Iron Prices--Few Tin Plate Orders the Only Business from America 


London, Dec. 9. (By  cable.)— 
Middlesbrough No. 3, 49s 714d, an in- 
crease of 144d from yesterday, 


BY J. HORTON 
Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Nov. 29. 
Pig Iron.—There is a slightly bet- 
ter tone in pig iron this week, due to 
an increase of buying, though not of 
contracting. In the Midlands, smelt- 
ers declare that there are “no con- 
tracts,” all of them having been run 
out; and consumers are just meeting 
their day-to-day requirements by small 
orders. But, with the orders, there is 
increasing ‘pressure for delivery, and 
the sum total of business is increas- 
ing. The same improvement is re- 
ported from Sheffield, where a num- 
ber of steelmakers have been obliged 
to place orders. The Middlesboro 
smelters are making strenuous efforts 
to prevent any further reduction. 
Furnaces have been very extensive- 
ly blown out in the Middlesboro dis- 
tricet, the number in operation being 
79, compared with 91 early in the 
year. Present prices are the lowest 
for the past 12 months. Shipments 
are satisfactory, reaching a total of 
61,000 tons for the month, while the 
warrant stock has been reduced dur- 
ing November by 7,000 tons. Yester- 
day’s quotation was 49s 2d ($12.40) 
for Cleveland No. 3, and the amount 
in store was 150,000 tons. The pres- 
ent price is a little improvement on 
the beginning of the week when 48s 
6d ($11.88) was accepted. It is 
stated that throughout the Midlands, 
covering Staffordshire, Northampton- 
shire and Derbyshire, there are no 
stocks. It is recognized on all hands 
that a critical period is approaching 
for buyers, who are becoming anxious 
to place contracts; but smelters will 
not accept anything large at present 
prices. However, furnaces would be 
very glad to take bookings at reason- 
able prices for next year, as they are 
becoming anxious about the disposal 
of their output. In the hematite de- 
partment, there are signs of hardening 
prices, and some East Coast makers 
have determined not to sell below 61s 
($14.94). 
Finished Iron and Steel.—<A little 
improvement can be reported this week 
in regard to finished iron and_ steel. 


Recent price settlements have brought 


a certain amount of new _ business, 
and in spite of the keen foreign com- 
petition, the mills generally can see 
their way to full time until the end of 
the year. 

The general result of recent reduc- 
tions and negotiations among steel 
makers is that the Scottish Steel As- 
sociation has been broken up. Al- 
though the association exists in name, 
it has ceased to exercise any control 
of the market, and everybody is at 
liberty to sell at what price he pleases. 
This means that while the English 
Association has restricted its reduc- 
tions to 30s below the Augtst basis, 
the Scotchmen have reduced to £2 
below, and their members are at lib- 
erty to go well below these prices, 
practically as far as they choose. The 
rebate system of 5s allowed to Scotch 
buyers has also been abandoned, al- 
though this is still to be continued by 
English steel makers. It is notorious 
that German and Belgian steel has 
been sent to the Clyde recently at £1 
per ton below Scotch prices, and 
further reductions north of the Tweed 
are therefore to be expected. The 
Scotch makers are sincerely hoping 
that the improvement reported from 
the continent may be taken as imply- 
ing some relief from the severity of 
continental competition. Apparently, 
the British steel makers are not great- 
ly concerned over the much lower 
prices permitted to their Scotch con- 
freres. The high cost of carriage 
makes competition with English 
houses a little difficult, although it is 
possible that competition may reach 
the practical stage on the Tyne and 
Tees, which are within reach of the 
Scotch mills. 

Prices for billets continue very low, 
the Welsh quotation being £4 12s 6d 
($22.64) for Bessemer and £4 15s 
($23.28) for Siemens. Now _ that 
prices have hardened a little on the 
continent, the above figures should 
prevent any continental contracting. 
But a great deal of Belgian material 
has still to be delivered on contracts 
made six or seven weeks ago. 

A development noticed this week is 
an influx into the British markets of 
German steel wire. The price quoted 
by Birmingham, mills is £7 15s ($37.- 
96), but German material has been 
sold this week for £6 12s 6d ($32.48) 
and some large orders have conse- 


quently gone to the continent. A 
peculiar feature of the steel trade is 
that ample supplies of wire rods can 
now be obtained from the British 
steel mills at competing prices. For 
the past few years, these rods have 
been obtained almost solely from Ger- 
many. The British mills still man- 
age to run with fair regularity and 
are not at all badly off for work. A 
reduction has been declared this week 
in small steel bars of 5s ($1.22), bring- 
ing the quotation down to £7 ($34.- 
28). 

The galvanized sheet trade main- 
tains a large output and a little re- 
covery in prices has taken place, mak- 
ers being able to obtain £10 15s ($52.- 
64), a rise of 2s 6d to 5s upon recent 
figures. The mills are still making 
excellent time, but the greatest act- 
ivity is on the coast, the manufacture 
having become practically unprofit- 
able in the Birmingham district. 

For the first time for many months, 
an improvement is reported in the tin- 
plate trade, but prices show no im- 
provement and they are commonly 
described as unremunerative. Some 
orders have been received from Amer- 
ica, which have proved very valuable 
to mills chronically idle for weeks 
past. 

Reports from Sheffield are decidedly 
optimistic and an improvement in the 
New Year is commonly talked of. The 
railway mills are busier. In the more 
highly finished departments at Shef- 
field, there is no shortage of work or 
of orders, and during the week addi- 
tional business has come to hand in 
practically all departments. There is 
still any quantity of demand for work- 
men in connection with the local steel 
works and unemployment is small. 
No reports yet have reached us of any 
business being booked for America as 
the result of tariff modifications, 


BELGIAN IRON TRADE 


Brussels, Nov. 27.—During the last 
fortnight, some signs of the coming 
of a better condition of things have 
resulted. For one thing there seems 
to be less keen competition from Ger- 
many for orders at any price. Then, 
again, a considerable number of orders 
appears to have been attracted by the 
absurdly low prices-taken at the end 
of last month, which in turn led to a 
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relaxation of ruinous competition. 
These signs induced a number of 
buyers to hasten to place their orders 
before prices begun to run up. Under 
the same impression, various export 
firms began to place orders which they 
had long held back, so: much so that 
works were able to advance their sell- 
ing quotations, in some instances, to 
the extent of several shillings. At pres- 
ent, the larger mills are taking orders 
submitted to them for only limited 
quantities for delivery next year. The 
sheet mills are still keenly com- 
peting for business, and most of 
them are running short time, with 
3/16 inch quoted £5 2s 6d ($24.- 
95). Less competition is also felt 
in hoop iron; but the wire trade is still 
in a bad way. One of the features re- 
cently has been the securing of several 
orders for structural steel, and for 
girders there are fair orders on hand 
for spring delivery. 


GERMAN IRON TRADE 


3erlin, Nov. 27.—Little signs. of re- 
covery are at last observed in the iron 
market here, although the ore market 
still remains quiet. Pig iron is active, 
although makers are competing at 
prices which can leave no profit, and 
some furnacemen have relieved them- 
selves by making consignments to 
Great Britain. That such export has 
assumed some importance is shown 
in the official foreign trade figures for 
October. During that month, 96,051 
tons of pig iron were exported against 
59,203 tons in the same month last 
year, and of this quantity 61,061 tons 
went to Great Britain. Converting 
all the exports of iron and steel dur- 
ing October into crude steel, the total 
shipments abroad reachel 588,811 tons 
against 531,017 tons in the same month 
a year ago, while the total imports 
amounted to 48,286 tons against 58,041. 
This makes a total excess of exports 
over imports of 540,525 tons, against 
only 472,976 tons last year. And for 
the ten months, January-October, the 
export surplus reached 4,875,849 tons, 
against 4,366.607 tons in 1912. Half- 
products are 2 to 3 marks (47-70% 
cents) lower than a month ago, with 
billets at 77 marks ($18.091%4) and sheet 
bars at 78 marks ($18.33) per ton, 
f. o. b. shipping port. Business in bars 
has continued active, and most mills 
are now well sold. Steel bars have 
recovered, to 94 marks ($22.09), and 
some works are refusing to accept 
less than 97 marks ($22.7914); but for 
export they are still obtainable at 90 
marks. ($21.15), f. o. b. An _ active 
business has been done in plates at 
slightly hardening prices. Ordinary 
Thomas plates are now quoted about 
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98 marks ($23.03). The same remarks 
apply to medium and light sheets. 
The wire trade is still very depressed. 
On the other hand, all railway rail 
and rolling stock works are very busy, 
and will be so for quite a year to 
Further important orders in 
this branch are expected from the 


come, 


near east, as soon as money matters 
are put straight. 

The report of the famous Krupp 
company, Essen, discloses a net profit 
of 43,100,000 marks, against 33,800,000 
marks last year. A dividend of 14 per 
cent is being paid, against 12 per cent 
last year. 
tains very few details. The total steel 
output of the concern last year was 
1,500,000 tons. The number of officials 
and work people now employed is 
given as 80,000. The capital of the 
company is 180,000,000 marks, almost 
entirely held by the Krupp family. 
It was converted into a joint-stock 
company ten years ago, and the divi- 


As usual, the report con- 


dends since paid have been 6 per cent, 
7% per cent, 10 per cent, 10 per cent, 
8 per cent, 8 per cent, 10 per cent, 10 
per cent, 12 per cent, and now 14 per 
cent. 


LITTLE INQUIRY 


In St. Lovis Following Purchase of 
Basic Steel in Chicago. 


BY E. C, ERWIN 


Office of Tue Iron Trane Review, 
St. Louis, Dec, 9. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiry for pig iron is 
practically nil in the St. Louis mar- 
ket, except a few scattering requests 
for prices on small lots, but local 
agents were considerably awakened by 
the purchase of 15,000 tons of north- 
ern basic in Chicago last week at $15, 
delivered, or $13.50, furnace. Prices, 
too, are somewhat at sea, nearly all 
agents insisting the best they can do 
for No. 2 southern is $11, Birming- 
ham, while a few declare they would 
not decline an order at $11.50. North- 
ern foundry iron is quoted at $14 to 
$14.50, Chicago, and at $13.50 to $14, 
Ironton. No business of consequence 
is expected until after the taking of 
stocks, when, local salesmen believe, 
orders will be heavy, as stocks in the 
hands of users are growing low. 

Coke.—Nothing is being done in 
the coke line. Connellsville 72-hour 
foundry grades are held at $2.75 to 
$3 for prompt shipment, and 48-hour 
grades at $1.75. 

Old Material.—Scrap conditions are 
very bad. Most of the mills have 
shut down for inventories, with the 
result that prices have declined, and 
local dealers believe they will go still 
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lower and are. preparing to step 
further decline. 


SMALL TONNAGE 





Sold by Southern Furnaces—Prices 
Adhered to. 


BY W. B. NEAL 


Office of Tue Iron Trappe Review, 
Birmingham, Ala., Cc, 


Pig Iron.—The market has been 
quiet for the week just past, and in- 
quiries have not been so numerous, 
Prices remain firm, and are quoted at 
the same figures, viz. $11 to $11.50 
per ton for No. 2 foundry, basis, Bir- 
mingham. The tonnage entered was 
small and very much below that of 
the previous week. The reported 
booking aggregated only 2,900 tons; 
of this, 400 tons was special analysis 
iron, and was entered in carload and 
100-ton lots for first quarter, 1914, de- 
livery, at the usual premium price for 
this grade of iron; according to its 
analysis. The 2,500 tons was in small 
lots and for quick delivery to south- 
ern territory. Consumers seem to be 
content to defer buying for future re- 
quirements, as only immediately nec- 
essary tonnage is being ordered. The 
supply of pig iron on the furnace 
yards is very low and further curtail- 
ment in production is evident. The 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., be- 
ing fairly well supplied with steel rail 
orders and having to supply the new 
plant (wire mill) at Fairfield with 
steel billets when operations become 
regular and continuous, as has been 
announced that they will soon, will 
consume largely the company’s pres- 
ent output of ore. The dismantling 
preparatory to new construction of 
No. 1 furnace of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. at East Thomas will require 
much time, 


Cast Iron Pipe—Orders are small 
and the desirability of keeping up or- 
ganization at the several plants is tax- 
ing managements to their limits. Op- 
eration at some of the plants is con- 
fined to four or five days per week, 
while others have curtailed the force 
and are diminishing the melts per day. 
The conditions are below normal, but 
all operators are confident that the 
present condition will not prevail long 
and that order books will soon begin 
to present much improved conditions. 


Old Materials—The market for old 
materials has not improved and con- 
ditions are much the same as at last 
report. Accumulations on yards are 
not very large, but are greatly in ex- 
cess of demands, and only small ton- 
nage each week as requirements de- 
mand marks the total of business. 
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Demand for Southern Pig Very Light 


And the $/1 Quotation is Not Tested—Stocks in 
Furnace Yards Not Large—Cincinnati Market Dull 


BY S. G. BACKMAN 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
503 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Dec. 9. 


Pig Iron.—The market has appar- 
ently remained at a standstill during 
the past week, and the general lack 
of transactions has made it extremely 
dull and featureless. One dealer re- 
ports a somewhat better inquiry, but 
it is probable that in a number of 
cases melters are merely feeling the 
market. It would appear from the 
number of small sales made recently 
for immediate shipment that buyers 
are playing the waiting game, and are 
only taking requirements for short 
periods as the iron is actually needed. 
A number of the melters are also 
taking inventory of their stock and 
will not be interested in buying addi- 
tional tonnages until after the first of 
the year. Deliveries on old contracts, 
however, are going forward in a sat- 
isfactory manner, and only a few re- 
quests are being received by the fur- 
naces to withhold shipments. There 
is at present about 40,000 tons of 
iron piled in furnace yards in the 
south, which is a rather small amount 
when compared with last year’s ton- 
nage, and it is not thought that this 
will be increased to any extent, as 
furnaces have generally stated that 
they will curtail production rather 
than pile too much of their iron. 
These stocks, though, show a slight 
increase in November in comparison 
with October. 

It is known that of all of the fur- 
naces now in blast in either Tennes- 
see or Alabama, that none, with the 
possible exception of one in each 
state, will not sell below $11, Birm- 
ingham basis, for either spot or first 
half shipment for strictly No. 2 foun- 
dry iron. It is also not known that 
either of these two doubtful ones will 
sell below this figure, but unconfirmed 
rumors only are still heard regarding 
a little $10.50, Birmingham basis, iron 
No resale iron has made its appear- 
ance during the past week, and a few 
small sales have been made for im- 
mediate shipment by certain furnaces 
at $11, Birmingham. Just what would 
happen if a large tonnage was con- 
tracted for, either for spot or contract 
shipment, is only problematic. The 
market has been quiet during the past 
week, however, and nothing has trans- 
pired that could be used as a basis 
in forming any conclusion. 

The southern Ohio market is $13.50, 


Ironton, for No. 2 foundry iron for 
either spot or first half shipment. 
Basic iron is probably a little weaker 
than foundry iron, but is not being 
quoted any lower by either of the two 
makers in that district. However, no 
inquiry of importance has been before 
them recently to form any kind of a 
test. 

Coke. — The coke market is very 
quiet and dealers here report that they 
have done very little business within 
the past week. Although the furnaces 
are due to begin buying, they have 
shown no inclination to do .so and 
the foundries are fairly well contract- 
ed for up until next July. The foun- 
dry business also has fallen consider- 
ably within the past month and in 
many cases shipments on old contracts 
have been requested to be withheld. 
No changes in prices are noted from 
those of last week, but they are rather 
weak in several instances. 

Finished Material.—The local sheet 
market has settled to a lower basis 
for immediate* shipment on black and 
galvanized sheets which are now quot- 
ed mill prices in car lots, f. 0. b. Cin- 
cinnati and Newport (Ky.) as follows: 
Black sheets, No. 28 gage, 2.05¢ to 
2.10c, and galvanized sheets, No. 28 
gage, 3.05c to 3.10c. This has been 
brought about by the increased demand 
for immediate shipment andthe _ soften- 
ing of the sheet market in Pittsburgh. 
Specifications with the local mill have 
been very good during the past week 
and a number of new orders have also 
been received, mostly for nearby ship- 
ment. The mill is now from two to 
three weeks behind on deliveries. 

Warehouse business is probably as 
quiet at the present time as it has 
been for some years and local dealers 
declare that orders received within the 
past few days have been at a minimum. 
This has been attributed to the fact 
that buyers are playing a waiting game 
and have decided to withhold all pur- 
chases except for actual requirements 
until after the first of the year. Prices 
are unchanged but rather weak. Steel 
bars are given at from 1.85c to 2c, 
iron bars at from 1.80c¢ to 1.90c, and 
plates and shapes at from 1.95¢ to 
2.10c. All forms of shafting are given 
at from 55 to 58 per cent off. 

Old Material.—A fair sized lot of 
machine shop turnings was purchased 
today from a local machine shop at 
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$4 per net ton, and another sale of 
cast borings is also reported at $4.50 
per net ton. These prices indicate that 
the market has shown no improvement 
within the past week and from the 
general report of dealers it is very 
quiet and prices are extremely weak 
and uncertain. There is probably 
more demand for stove plate than any 
of the other materials carried by deal- 
ers here, but recent transactions show 
that prices have recently been made 
on this article as low as $7 per net 
ton, f. o. b. dealers’ yards. . There is 
apparently a great surplus of scrap 
available throughout this territory and 
with the foundries gradually decreas- 
ing their production, no relief from 
this condition is in sight. The rolling 
mills in this territory which are among 
the largest users of scrap advise that 
they are fairly well covered as to re- 
quirements for the next several 
months. 


PIG PRICES SOFT 


In the Buffalo District—Early Im- 
provement Not Expected. 
BY FRANK R. DOLBEE 
Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 

, Buffalo, Dec. 9. 
Pig Iron.—The week’s sales totaled 
about 12,000 tons against a placement 
of about 15,000 to 18,000 tons for the 
previous week. The buying included 
2,000 tons of malleable for the Ramapo 
Foundry & Iron Works, Ramapo, N. 
Y., at a shade below $13, furnace, and 
there was considerable malleable in 
the rest of the week’s booking, with 
some foundry grades. Usual price 
distinctions have been practically 
erased between grades as the market 
has flattened to a spread of but 50 
cents between gray forge at $13 and 
No. 1 foundry $13.50. With the level 
down to production base and below, 
there seems to be no disposition on 
the part of melters to come into the 
market for their requirements, and no 
inclination on the part of the pro- 
ducers to invite buying. The _ pur- 
chases have been made in the main 
for immediate needs or early in the 
first quarter. Few buyers seem ready 
to place their orders for forward re- 
quirements. The Canadian situation 
is reported to be even less active than 
among the American consumers in this 
territory. Prices on iron for this 
month and for first quarter of 1914 
are softer than a week ago, and no 
particular improvement is looked for 
until after the turn of the year and 

the passing of the inventory period. 
Finished Material—The only order- 
ing being done at the present time is 
to readjust stocks that are dwindling. 
There is a disposition among buyers 
to look for a further decline in prices 
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and the only business being booked 
is to cover immediate needs. No im- 
provement has developed in any of 
the lines. The mills and agencies, 
on the other hand,’ report that there 
is an undercurrent of a better feeling 
and look forward to more activity and 
a better tone within the next month or 
six weeks. 

The fabricators report that activity 
has improved in the past week or ten 
days. There is considerable tonnage 
under contemplation and on_ the 
boards, but only a limited amount is 
coming out at the present time. 

Bids for the steel on the B. P. O. E. 
clubhouse, Buffalo, taking 200 tons, 
have been deferréd a week. The Com- 
mon Council, Buffalo, has approved 
the low bid of George Baker Long, 
Worcester, Mass., for the general con- 
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tract on the new South Side High 
School, Buffalo, taking upwards of 
1,100 tons. 

Old Material—The demand in all 
lines seems to be small and no im- 
provement in the scrap market has 
developed. Practically the only activ- 
ity, and that very limited, is in bor- 
ings and turnings. In heavy melting 
steel there has been a slight improve- 
ment. The lull is more pronounced 
in the old material market than that 
reported by the iron producers. The 
dealers of the district are not looking 
for any material change this month, 
and until after the inventory period 
has passed. Prices reimain the same 
as previously quoted, with the excep- 
tion of low phosphorus steel scrap, 
and that has softened from $16.50 to 
$17 to a level of $15.75 to $16.25. 


Very Low Pnices on Pig at New York 


By Buffalo Sellers—Market Weak at Reduced 
Quotations—Little Activity in Finished Materials 


BY C. J. STARK 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
503-4 West St. Bldg., 
New York, Dec. 9. 

Iron Ore. — Mining operations of 
American companies in Cuba are be- 
ing cut sharply, as a result of the 
contracted demand for iron ore in the 
east. Merchant. interests have reached 
the point where they have no orders 
ahead and the furnaces are in no 
mood for placing new contracts. In 
fact, a number of them have relative- 
ly large stocks. The Ponupo Manga- 
nese Co. is now completing its full 
year shipments of about 140,000 tons 
of merchant ore to eastern consumers 
and is shutting down its mines at 
Nima Nima, Cuba. The Spanish-Amer- 
ican Iron Co. plans to cut its Cuban 
operations to about half activity 
shortly after Jan. 1, when its yearly 
charters for vessels expire. 

Pig Iron.—The iron market in met- 
ropolitan and surrounding districts 
still is drifting under a condition of 
small demand and weakening prices. 
The Buffalo district continues to show 
a very soft situation and prices on 
larger orders there have dipped be- 
low $13, furnace. This is bringing 
the market very close to the extreme 
minimum set by the decline of several 
years ago; when $12.50, furnace, was 
done. A Ramapo, N. Y., consumer 
took 2,000 tons of malleable for 10 
months’ delivery, beginning Decem- 
ber, at a shade below $13, Buffalo 
furnace, or below $14.75, delivered. 
A round lot of iron for early deliv- 
ery probably could bring out $12.75, 


furnace. Ruling Buffalo prices ‘are 
equivalent to about $14.75 to $15, at 
Jersey points at or near tidewater. 
Eastern Pennsylvania irons are being 
offered at from $15 to $15.50, tide- 


water, for No. 2X. 


Certain brands 
are understood to be available at $14, 
furnace. A Depew, N. Y., consumer 
still figures on 5,000 to 10,000 tons of 
forward basic and some other basic 
for eastern delivery is under negotia- 
tion. A pump manufacturer asks 700 
tons of No. 2X and special iron for 
first quarter shipment to New Eng- 
land. A New England buyer has been 
figuring informally on 3,000 to 4,000 
tons of special manganese iron. 


Ferro-Alloys.—Since the $47, sea- 
board, price for ferro-manganese was 
established last week, a number of 
small sales have been made at this 
figure, including a lot of 150 tons for 
first quarter. There is little active 
demand, however. An eastern Penn- 
sylvania steel maker is inquiring for 
500 to 1,000 tons of 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon for forward delivery. Prices 
on this material remain unchanged. 
Some small lots of spiegeleisen re- 
main in the market. 

Plates.—-The issuance of an inquiry 
for 5,000 cars for the Union Pacific 
railroad, was the most important de- 
velopment of the week in this terri- 
tory. The attractive prices for car 
material are expected to bring some 
of the other larger systems into the 
market for equipment in the near fu- 
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ture. Current business in the plate 
market remains light. A number of 
the makers are quoting 1.25c,. Pitts- 
burgh, or 1.4lc, New York, but on 
a sizable order this level could be 
shaded at least $1. 

Structural Material. — All eastern 
mills are in a poor position at present 
on tonnage on the books or being 
taken currently and operations are at 
a low ebb. In this district, only a 
limited tonnage of new business is 
coming out and a buyer usually is 
able to get pretty attractive prices, 
depending upon the size of the order. 
The regular quotation of the market 
is 1.25c, Pittsburgh, or 14lce, New 
York, but on a desirable order 1.20c, 
is readily quoted. Some of the larger 
fabricated shops of the east are run- 
ning only a little below full capacity. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The dullness in 
the market remains’ unbroken and 
with the off period for municipal let- 
tings at hand, the situation is unusual- 
ly quiet. Prices are soft, owing to the 
needs of the shops for tonnage and 
$22, New York, for 6-inch pipe is 
available. The United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has taken 
1,000 tons of 6 and 8-inch pipe for 
a company operating water lines at 
Passaic, Paterson and other New Jer- 
sey towns. An inquiry for 350 tons 
for New Rochelle, N. Y., delivery is 
before makers. Hartford, Conn. is 
taking bids this week on 650 tons of 
6 and 16-inch pipe. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The Concrete 
Steel Co., 32 Broadway, New York 
City, has taken contracts for about 
3,500 tons of Havemeyer reinforcing 
bars, including 2,000 tons for the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.’s Sea 
Beach improvement; 500 tons for the 
Manufacturers Outlet building, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; 700 tons for the Shuster 
building, Milwaukee, and 350 tons for 
recent work on the Panama canal. 
This material will be rolled by Pitts- 
burgh mills. For early delivery, steel 
bars now can be had at 1.20c, Pitts- 
burgh, or 1.36c, New York. Most of 
the mills, however, are refising to 
contract at this price and some are 


asking 1.30c, Pittsburgh, for delivery - 


up to July 1. There is an utter ab- 
sence of contracting, however. One 
inquiry for 200 tons for Brooklyn 
shipment up to July 1, is up. Com- 
mon bar iron usually is selling at 1.25c 
to 1.30c, New York. 

Old Material—As eastern Pennsyl- 
vania steel makers are not disposed 
to place new orders at present, owing 
to the tonnages that are owing to 
them on old contracts and to the lib- 
eral stocks being carried in most 
cases, new business being taken in 
this territory largely is for delivery 
outside the eastern Pennsylvania dis- 
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trict. The low stage of prices is mak- 
ing such a movement possible. Roll- 
ing mill materials are extremely quiet 
and these grades seem to be the least 
in demand of the whole list. Prices 
of material of this character, especial- 
ly in wrought pipe, have declined 
sharply. 


STRUCTURAL SHOPS 


Of Large Companies Doing Well— 
Others Are Not So Busy. 


The American Bridge Co, is oper- 
ating at about 90 per cent of plant 
capacity in its eastern division and 
some of the larger independent shops 
are doing about as well. Many of the 
smaller shops, however, are not so 
fortunately situated and are anxious 
for work. Fabrication prices are weak, 
as low as $49 per ton erected having 
recently been quoted at Philadelphia. 
Tonnage remains light. 

Fabricators in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict are experiencing practically no ac- 
tivity,and no large inquiries are pend 
ing. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has 
taken 1,100 tons for a post office at 
New Haven, Conn., and will furnish 
about 5,200 tons of structural material 
to be fabricated for the new state 
Jefferson City, Mo., by 
Louis. 


house at 
Christopher & Simpson, St. 
The contract for the Hopple street 
viaduct, Cincinnati, has been let to 
the Kirschner Construction Co. on 
the latter’s bid of $413,765. The via- 
duct will connect North 
with Camp Washington, both sub- 
urbs of Cincinnati, and will be one 


Fairmount 


of the longest in the city. The ma- 
terial used in its construction will be 
concrete and _ steel. 

A few new projects in the Chicago 
district that will callfor a large tonnage 
are being developed slowly. It is 
now evident that the Pennsylvania 
railroad’s plans for a passenger station 
will be approved somewhat sooner 
than had at first been expected. Fab- 
ricators are compelled to be sat- 
isfied with scattering contracts call- 
ing for small tonnages. Both fabri- 
cating and erecting prices are practi- 
cally on a cost basis. 

STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS AWARDED. 

Manufacturing building for the Slater & 


Co., Webster, Conn., 400 tons, 
American Bridge Co 


awarded to 


By product coke plant for the M aryland 
Steel Co., 


awarded to the Eastern Steel Co 


Sparrow's Point, Md., 600 tons, 


Layola high school, Fightvy-fourth street, 
New York City, 800 tons, awarded to Lever 


ing & Gerrigues, 


Schwarzle 
Grand Concourse, New York City, 350 tons, 


apartment, 17011 street and 
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awarded to the Empire Structural Steel Co., 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Franklin Steel Co., Franklin, 
Diescher & Sons, 


Buildings for 
>. } se . 
Pa, about 700 tons. S. 
Pittsburgh, engineers. 


High school, Bridgeport, Conn., about 600 


tons, Bids being asked. 

Finance Co. building, Philadelphia, 2,100 
tons still awaits final action in steel 

Smith Park High School, Buffalo, 1,000 
tons, 1 for bids from general contractors. 





Missouri state capitol, 5,200 tons, awarded 
by John Gill & Sons, Cleveland, general con 
& Simpson, St. Louis. 





ractors, to Christop! 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. will furnish the 
steel. 

M arehouse 
Cleveland, 500 tons, awarded to Forest City 
Steel & Iron Co. 

American Power & Light Co., power sta 
tion, Waco, Tex., 1,043 tons to the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co 
Post office building, New Haven, Conn., 
} ] 


ded to the Jones & Laughlin 


addition, fourne- Fuller Co., 


assembling plant, Phila 
’ ler 


delphia, 1,500 tons of columns _ tor 


finally awarded Bethlehem Steel 


concrete 


Co . 


FIVE THOUSAND CARS 


Are Inquired for by Union Pacific— 
Rail Buying Slow. 


[he Union Pacific railroad has just 
issued an inquiry for 5,000 cars, divided 
into 4,000 50-ton box, 600 50-ton auto- 
mobile and 400 40-ton stock cars. The 
Valley railroad has ordered 
Another large sys- 


Lehigh 
1.000 hopper cars. 
tem is expected to inquire for 5,000 
cars additional in the near future. 
Rail sales for 1914 delivery still are 
coming along slowly and the indica- 
tions now point to such large pur- 
chases as the New York Central and 
being carried 
Total rail 


Pennsylvania 
over until after Jan. 1. 
orders for November, including export 
contracts placed with the mills in this 


systems 


country, reached about 60,000 tons, a 
comparatively light figure for this sea- 
son, compared with 125,000 tons in 
October and about 50,000 tons in Sep- 
tember. The Norfolk & Western dis- 
tributed about 11,000 tons the past 
week. Standard railroad spikes now 
are. being quoted at 1.50c, Pittsburgh, 
in eastern districts. The Seaboard 
Air Line bought 1,000 kegs of a south- 
ern maker and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
is inquiring for 3,000 kegs. 
& Western 


has awarded 4,500 tons for track ele 


The Chicago Indiana 
vation work in Chicago to the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. 


CAR AND LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS. 


The Grand Trunk railroad is taking bids 
500 stock and 500 flat cars. 
The Atlantic Coast line has awarded. 25 
ST te cars to the Pressed Steel Car Co 
The Pennsylvania railroad has plac 
combination coaches with the American Car & 


[The Soo line has awarded six coaches, two 


observation and two passenger cars to. the 
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American Car & Foundry Co. 
The Erie 
cars with the American Car & Foundry Co. 
The Chicago, Great Western railroad has 


railroad has placed seven postal 


ordered six coaches from the American Car 
& Foundry Co. 

The Standard Oil Co. is in the market for 
six coke cars, 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad 
has placed 35 locomotives with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 

The Bethlehem Chile Iron Mines Co, has 
ordered two industrial locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Co. 

The Western Maryland railroad _ recently 
plac ed orders for 5 locomotives with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and has placed 
20 or more locomotives with the American 
Locomotive Co. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis has ordered 500 
box cars from the Haskell & Barker Car Mfg. 
Co, 

Armour & Co. are building 400 refrigerator 
cars in their own shops. 

The Soo line has ordered 10 passenger cars 
from the Barney & Smith Car Co. 

The Chicago Elevated Railways Co. will 
open bids Dec. 15 to cover its pending in 
quiry for 120 all steel passenger cars. 

The Lehigh Valley railroad has ordered 1,- 
000 hopper cars of the battleship type from 
the Standard Steel Car Co. 

RAIL INQUIRIES AND ORDERS. 

The Norfolk & Western railroad has placed 
6,800 tons of rails with the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. and 4,100 tons with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

\ southern construction company has or 
dered 1,500 tons of rails from the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. 

Railroads in South Africa have inquired 
from makers in this country for 38,000 tons 


METAL MARKETS 


Chicago 
Dec. 8. 
New Metals.—The leading producer has es- 
tablished a nominal quotation of I15c, New 
York, for lake copper, making the Chicago 
quotation approximately 1434 cents. In gen 
eral the new metal market has been variable 
and unctrtain during the past week. <A very 
weak tone has developed in tin. The demand 


for lead is poor and there is some pressure to 


sell Spelter quotations have suffered severe- 
ly during the past 10 days. 

We quote dealers’ selling prices f. o. b. 
Chicago as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 1434c; casting, 
14%c; smaller lots, %4c to %ec higher. Spel- 
ter, car lots, 5.05c; lead, desilverized, 4.05c; 


$7.25, f. o. b. La Salle, in car 


lots of 600-pound casks; pig tin, 39c; Cook- 
son's antimony, 8%c; other grades, 7%c. 

Old Metals.—Light business has resulted in 
the development of an exceedingly pessimistic 
attitude on the part of old metal dealers in 
the Chicago district. Consumers refuse to be- 
come interested in the market and the more 
conscientious sellers cannot encourage purchas- 
ing under present conditions. Copper and 
brass scrap is lower. 

We quote dealers’ selling prices f. 0. b, Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

Copper wire, crucible shapes, 13%4c; cooper 


bottoms, 1134c; heavy red brass, 12%c; heavy 


yellow brass, 8 ; No. 1 red brass borings, 
lic; No. 1 yellow brass borings, 8c; brass 
clippings, 9c; lead pipe, 4c; zine scrap, 
33%c; tea lead, 4c; No. 1 aluminum, 16%c; 
No. 1 pewter, 28c; block tin pipe, 36%c; tin 
foil, 31%c; linotype dross, 3c; electrotype 


dross, 3c; stereotype plates, 4%c; stereotype 
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PROTECTION AND WASTE 


Discussed at Meeting of Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association. 


Waste” 


Powell Evans, chair- 


“Fire Protection and Fire 
was discussed by 
man of the Philadelphia Fire Preven- 
tion Commission and president of the 
Merchant & Evans Co., 


before the members of the Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, 


Foundrymen’s Association at the 233rd 
meeting of that body, Dec. 3. 


Mr. Evans stated that, first of ail 


~ . . e 
fire waste is a national problem; that 


loss from a conflagration in any city 
in this country is distributed over all 
cities, due to the organization of and 
methods 
panies, and that before we can expect 

insurance 
nation-wide 
elimination of fire 


employed by assurance com- 


any material reduction of 
there 
movement for the 


rates, must be a 
wherever possible, and a_ sys- 
tem of instituted which 
would result in confining conflazrations 


hazards 
inspection 

to minimum life and property losses. 
Mr. Evans has been very active in pro- 
moting a better policy of fire preven- 
Philadelphia, and advised that 
has witnessed many 
detailed for 
this work, starting with six last Febru- 


tion in 
the current year 
improvements. Firemen 
ary and now numbering 67, have since 


33,416 


have 


inspected 
22,146 and 
buildings for im- 


that time originally 


buildings, re-inspected 
77,103 


living 


recommended 
provements in conditions and 


reconstructions which have been car- 
ried into effect by these re-inspections 
to abate fire danger. This is costing 
the city practically nothing, and at the 
same time is educating its firemen to be 
more intelligent and better trained, not 
only in eliminating the causes of fires, 
but in properly putting out fires. The 
speaker also presented figures to show 
that many of the larger cities through- 
had, during the past 
reduced 


out the country 


year or two, very materially 


their fire losses, and in most cases 
through the better employment of fire- 
men. 

Fire loss in New York City was $12,- 
470,206 in 1911, $9,069,580 in 1912 and 
$5,215,087 for the first nine months of 
1913, as compared to $7,272,437 for the 
first nine months of 1912, and the total 
appropriation for fire prevention during 
1913 was $260,475. 

George C. Davies, of the Pilling & 
Philadelphia, presided at the 
foundrymen’s meeting in the absence of 
Thomas Devlin, president. Upon a sug- 

All present officers of the association 
themselves, 


Crane Co., 


were nominated to succeed 
respectively, for the ensuing year, and 


\. A. Miller, of The Iron Age, was nom- 
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inated to succeed the late E. E, Brown 
to the office of vice president. The 
Herman Pneumatic Machine Co., Zelien- 
ople, Pa., was elected to membership in 
the association. 


STILL DECLINING 


Are. Stocks of English Pig Iron— 
Selling on the Continent. 


New York, Dec. 9. 

Some revival in the selling of Eng- 
lish steel-making and foundry iron for 
delivery to the continent, is reported 
by direct advices received in this city. 
A number of good-sized sales have 
been included in this movement. 

The condition of furnace stocks in 
England remains very sound. In the 
Middlesbrough district, the iron on the 
banks Nov. 27 was 150,599 tons, a de- 
crease of 634 tons from the previous 
week. This brings the total decline 
in the year to date to 91,024 tons. In 
the Cumberland district, the stocks on 
Nov. 27 had receded to 10,341 tons, 
which was a loss from the previous 
week of 550 tons, and 26,082 tons in 
the year to date. 

Furnaces in blast in the Middles- 
brough district on Nov. 27 were 79, 
which was the same as last week and 
10 less than the corresponding date 
a year ago. In the Cumberland dis- 
trict, 24 furnaces blowing, the 
same as last week or two less than 
a year ago. In Scotland, there was a 
reduction from the week previous of 
three furnaces to a total of 75 stacks. 
This is 14 less than on the correspond- 
ing date in 1912. 


were 


A summary of the stock conditions 
in the Middlesbrough and Cumberland 
districts in weeks with the 
number of furnaces blowing shows the 
following: 


recent 


DISTRICT, 


Stocks. Furnaces. 


MIDDLESBROUGH 


POON, “Blawas waste vanities 150,599 79 
NOY. Mercisitesies samen 151,233 79 
Nov | PN are yea 152,372 81 
Nov GUA Vi obs oS e8ne 156,415 $1 
3 eee RE ee 5 158,281 81 
PGR, Bg vce boc okhn eee 164,837 81 
Oct IG wives. oes. oo 167,099 81 
Oct Piown chs dcheuenae 168,474 81 
Oct Seer vtedsceve tres 170,848 81 
Sep RS sc vieia dapadle mes 171,887 83 
Sep PR RR apo 175,803 85 
Sep Bes 2°) baa kes 179,361 88 
SS Pree 183,140 Xs 

Aug. 28 187,269 

Jar ys 241,623 


CUMBERLAND DISTRICT. 


No Lt 5-45 «ean oes 10,891 24 
Nov RP 5. ee Hb eI 11,131 24 
Nov Gilics site ie ed ven om 11,240 24 
BO OTe ay Pee oe 12,025 6 
Oct. Mike: + oskiy he Ste ola eee 12,889 6 
Oct eR mee ree. 13.189 26 
Oct Psi idwidite « wie 13,899 26 
Oct hes itnn oases 60+ 16,968 25 
Sep. 25 17,720 25 
es. Bbw ow: 4-0 18,181 24 
Sep. | ea ee 18,829 24 
Sep. Cisse edhe teu 19,601 4 
Aug. SGA, epee Fre 19,761 

Jan. Pcie .ckke Maine wae 36,423 






LARGEST IN WORLD 


Will be Electric Furnace Installation 
Contracted For at Lebanon, Pa. 





What will be the largest single 
electric furnace installation of any 
type for the refining of steel in the 
world has just been contracted for 
by the American Iron & Steel Mfg. 
Co., of Lebanon, Pa. This company, 
after several years of exhaustive in- 
vestigation of electric steel-making 
practice in Europe and this country, 
has closed contracts with Siemens & 
Halske, of Berlin, Germany, repre- 
sented in this country by Dr. K. G. 
Frank, of 90 West street, New York 
City, for the construction of two 20- 
ton induction furnaces of the Frick 
type. 

These furnaces will be of double 
type and will be run on five 
cycles, single phase, with a current 
of about 5,000 volts. The power re- 
quirements of these furnaces will be 
1,800 kilowatts each. Two new gen- 
erators probably will be installed by 
the company to serve this need. The 
method of drive for these generators 
has not yet been determined. 

The new furnaces will refine liquid 
steel, which will be taken from a 
group of four 50-ton open-hearth fur- 
naces now under construction. The 
refining capacity will be from 10 to 
20 heats or from 200 to 400 tons of 
liquid steel per furnace daily, making 
a total capacity of 400 to 800 tons 
daily. The steel producéd by this 
process will be rolled into billets on 
a new mill now being built and will 
then be worked up into bars, nuts 
and bolts, spikes and other products 
of the company. Heretofore, the 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co. has 
not been a manufacturer of steel and 
has controlled only iron puddling ca- 
pacity. It has been filling its billet 
requirements in the open market. 

It is expected that the electric fur- 
nace installation at Lebanon will be 
completed and put in operation the 
latter part of 1914. The new open- 
hearth capacity will go into commis- 
sion earlier. The electric furnaces 
are to be built in this country under 
contract. 

At the present time the largest 
single installation of electric furnaces 
in Europe is at the Krupp* works at 
Essen, Germany. This consists of one 
12-ton and one 10-ton Frick furnace 
and one 10-ton Girod furnace. The 
Thiesen Works, Germany, is credited 
with a 25-ton installation. In _ this 
country the Steel Corporation has two 
15-ton Herault arc furnaces in opera- 
tion, one at Worcester, Mass., and the 
other at South Chicago, Til. 


ring 
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TAKES FLING 


Secretary Daniels Flays Armor Manu- 
facturers in Report. 


Washington, Dec. 9. — Punctuating 
his remarks with sharp irony directed 
at the three armor-making companies 
of the United States, Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels, in his annual report, 
recommends that congress make ap- 
propriations for an armor plate fac- 
tory and an increase in the gun and 
powder factories and torpedo works. 

“The time has come,” the report 
begins, “when the department should 
be freed from excessive prices charged 
by private manufacturers of armor 
plate, guns and gun forgings, powder, 
torpedoes and other supplies and 
munitions.” 

Claiming that it has been demon- 
strated that the department can save 
money by making its powder, guns 
and torpedoes, the secretary says it 
is not open to doubt that it can save 
larger sums when it can make its 
own armor plate and gun forgings. 

The secretary at some length deals 
with the circumstances surrounding 
the letting of contracts for armor for 
battleship No. 39, which have been 
previously outlined in these columns. 
The report says that, after long nego- 
tiations the best efforts of the. depart- 
ment resulted in a saving of $111,875 
by new “competitive” bids, “a purely 
nominal competition, inasmuch as the 
successful bidder (the Midvale Steel 
Co.) proposes to divide up the work 
with his rivals.” 

“It is evident,” the report continues, 
“that without an armor plant of its 
own the government in time of war 
or impending war would be entirely 
at the mercy of these three manufac- 
turers and obliged to pay practically 
whatever price they asked. History 
does not warrant an assumption that 
the patriotism of these companies 
would prove superior to their desire 
for profits, inasmuch as during the 
time that war with Spain was immin- 
ent, these companies refused to accept 
the price fixed by congress after in- 
vestigation, as a just rate and declined 
to manufacture any armor until they 
got their own price of $100 a ton 
more than that which congress had 
determined on. 

“In this connection it is well to 
note that the love of country pos- 
sessed by these companies did not 
prevent them from furnishing armor 
to Russia, as reported to congress, in 
1894, at $249 a ton, while they were 
charging the United States $616.14 a 
ton upon purchases under the contract 
of March, 1893, nor did it hinder them 
from furnishing armor to Italy in 1911 
at $395.03 a ton, while they were 
charging their own government $420 
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a ton, and that even at the present 
day, according to information that 
seems reliable, they are furnishing the 
armor. for the Haruna, now being 
built by the Kawasaki Co. at Kobe 
for Japan, at $406.35 a ton as against 
the price ranging from $504 to $440 
a ton, which they are now charging 
us for armor of battleship No. 39. 

“T am convinced from the reports 
made to me by experts who have 
gone carefully over the subject that 
we can make armor much cheaper 
than we can now buy it, and that, 
from an economic point of view alone, 
the erection of a government plant is 
amply justified, 

“By manufacturing armor plate in its 
own plant the government. will be 
able to keep for its own use any im- 
provement in the manufacture or com- 
position of its armor that may be de- 
veloped. The last word has not been 
said in armor, and past history shows 
that great improvements in the manu- 
facture and design of armor plate 
have been made. The greater part of 
these improvements were suggested 
by actual experience gained by naval 
officers. Under our present system 
of obtaining our armor plate from 
private companies such improvements 
become the property of all the world, 
and can be obtained by anybody who 
cares to buy them. Even now the 
improvements in armor and the designs 
worked out by the navy have been 
embodied in the warship of another 
nation recently finished by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., and put into com- 
mission. This is not an argument 
lightly to be disregarded in favor of 
a government armor plant, nor has it 
been overlooked, for instance, by 
Japan, which has erected its own ar- 
mor-making plant and surrounded it 
with such secrecy that none of the 
other nations are able to tell whether 
or not at this minute the Japanese 
armor may not be superior to any 
other in existence.” 

Mention is made of the fact that the 
French government is enlarging its 
government plant to permit of the 
manufacture of thick plates. 

Secretary Daniels calls attention 
to his letter to the senate that, tak- 
ing the highest estimate which was 
submitted to him by experts of the 
bureau of ordnance as the probable 
total cost price of government-made 
armor, the government can achieve 
a saving by the erection of a 10,000- 
ton-a-year plant of $1,061,360 per an- 
num after deducting 4 per cent inter- 
est on the money used in erection 
and installation of plant, and $3,048,- 
462 a year on the basis of a govern- 
ment plant capable of producing 20,- 
000 tons a year. 
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LABOR INDICTMENTS 


May Test President’s Interpretation 
of Sundry Civil Bill. 


Washington, Dec. 9.—The _indict- 
ment of officers of the United Mine 
Workers at Pueblo, Colo., recently re- 
turned by the federal grand jury there, 
is looked upon by President Wilson 
as an answer to the charges that the 
sundry civil bill exempts labor and 
agricultural organizations from prose- 
cution under. the Sherman law. 

The president, in reply to a question 


as to whether the department of jus- 


tice would take part in the case, in 
view of the sundry civil bill’s provis- 
ion exempting labor unions from pros- 
ecution through the use of a certain 
$300,000 fund, recalled to his visitors 
the memorandum he wrote when he 
signed the bill, and reiterated that 
the special fund affected was only 
for employing special counsel. It, 
therefore, he pointed out, did not af- 
fect the ordinary processes of the de- 
partment of justice. 

G. C. Todd, assistant to the attor- 
ney general, will go over the evidence 
and report to Attorney General Mc- 
Reynolds whether he considers it suf- 
ficient to justify prosecution. War- 
rants have been sworn out for the in- 
dicted men, but they will not be 
served pending a decision as to wheth- 
er the grand jury acted within its 
rights. There is an unconfirmed be- 
lief that the department of justice 
thinks the anti-trust act is not the 
proper resort in this case, but that 
the regulation of such a strike is a 
matter for the state authorities and 
State courts. 

Considerable criticism is being heard 
by employers’ organizations that Sec- 
retary of Labor Wilson, who is in 
Colorado, is using his influence to set- 
tle the trouble there, as well as else- 
where, in favor of the unions regard- 
less of the merits of the cases. 


Valuable Deposits Reported 


John YV. Rittenhouse, of New York, 
a mining engineer who has completed 
an examination of the properties of 
the North Pacific Iron Mines, Ltd., 
in the Copper River district east of 
Smithers, B. C., reports the discov- 
ery of valuable iron ore deposits. The 
company’s locations between Smith- 
ers and Copper City cover 375 acres, 
and Mr. Rittenhouse estimates the 
iron ore contents at 10,000,000 tons. 
It is what is known as bog iron and 
hematite in character, the deposit be- 
ing similar to the Alabama deposits 
of bog iron. Analysis shows it to 
be within the Bessemer limit. 
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TEXAS ORE 


Again the Subject of Testimony—Pro- 
fessor. Talks. 


The extent of iron ore deposits in 
Texas was again the subject of testi- 
mony in the hearing of the Steel Cor- 
poration suit in New York Monday, 
the witness who was examined being 
Dr. William B. 
the bureau of economic geology of 
the University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Phillips, director of 


He told about development work 
which is now 
northeastern part of Texas. The East 
Texas Brown Ore Development Co., 
he said, is shipping ore to Port Bol- 


being done in the 


ivar and from there to Philadelphia. 
Another syndicate, headed by D. M. 
3arringer, of Philadelphia, and a 
company known as the Johnson, EI- 
liott Co. are doing exploration work 
in this ore region. The Barringer 
syndicate, he said, has leased the state 
blast furnace at Rusk, and is spend- 
ing a good deal of money in repair- 
ing it. Dr. Phillips said he also un- 
derstood that the Barringer syndicate 
has leased the state ore lands. 

He named five railroads which 
efther tap the ore region or run near 
it. Dr. Phillips said he believes there 
are about 500,000,000 tons of ore in 
this section. He has explored only 
three counties, however, and in these 
there are about 300,000,000 tons. 

The witness mentioned the South- 
western Steel Corporation, which has 
offices in the Beatty building, Hous- 
ton, Tex. This concern, he said, 
has in mind the establishment of a 
plant in Texas City. 

In cross examination, Dr. Phillips 
admitted that he does not know of any 
Texas ore which has been made into 
steel. He said he ,has heard of only 
three shipments of Texas ore, all of 
which were made this year, in addi- 
tion to one experimental shipment of 
610 tons in June, 1910. He admitted 
the steel industry in this country is 
dependent almost entirely upon Lake 
Superior iron ores and that the Tex- 
as ores would cut no figure as far as 
the steel industry is concerned. 

Geo. H. Milne, second vice presi- 
dent of the Simons Mfg. Co., Kenosha, 
Wis.,. testified his company makes 600 
to 1,200 brass beds, 3,000 to 5,500 steel 
beds and. about 1,500 spring beds daily. 
In 1912, said Mr. Milne, his company 
consumed 3,800 tons of steel products 
while this year its total consumption 
will approximate 4,200 tons. The bulk 
of this is furnished by the Steel Cor- 
poration subsidiaries. 

The bar mill products are obtained 
mainly from the Illinois Steel Co.; 
wire, helical springs, strip steel and 
wire rods, mainly from the American 
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Steel & Wire Co., and bedstead tub- 
ing from the National Tube Co. These 
products are obtained from the Wau- 
kegan plant of the Steel & Wire 
company, the Gary plant of the IIli- 
nois Steel Co., and the Lorain plant 
of the National Tube Co. He testi- 
fied that in receiving bids from various 
companies the quotations always vary. 

A. J. Bentley, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Ohio Galvanizing Co., 
Niles, O., said his company uses about 
6,000 tons of black sheets a _ year, 
making this into sheet metal special- 
ties. He testified that all this ma- 
terial is bought on a competitive basis. 


TIN PLATE CONTRACTS 


Are Heavy and Do Not Include the 
Largest Consumers. 


New York, Dec. 10.—Contracts for 
tin plate placed during the past few 
weeks by packing interests and other 
large consumers for their fequire- 
ments next year have exceeded 6,000,000 
boxes, according to high authority. 
This business was divided between the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and 
independents. This heavy total has 
not included needs of the very largest 
consumers such as the American Can 
Co., Standard Oil Co. and similar in- 
terests. 


TONNAGE DECREASE 


In Unfilled Orders Smallest 
Last January. 

New York, Dec. 10.—The United 

States Steel Corperation in Novem- 

ber showed a loss of 117,420 tons, the 

smallest decline in tonnage since Jan- 

uary. Unfilled orders Nov. 30, as an- 


Since 


nounced today, were 4,396,347 tons. 


Sales Manager Resigns 


W. B. Franklin, general manager of 
sales of the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co., with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, has resigned and 
has been succeeded by N. F. S. Rus- 
sell. Mr. Russell has been the gen- 
eral purchasing agent of the company 
with headquarters at Philadelphia. 


New York Metal Market 


Copper.—The refined copper market has 
weakened further and electrolytic is now 
quoted on a basis of 14.12%c to 14.25c, cash 
New York. Some fair sales have been made 
at an equivalent to this price to’ European 
consumers within the past two days. Tt} 


American Smelting & Refining Co. is rep 
ed to have made a large sale to a Europe 


consumer yesterday afternoon at 





i. f. European ports, but 
firmed. Demand on the part of domestic con- 
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sumers continues quiet and current buying is 
generally limited to immediate requirements. 
One large domestic consumer is now asking 
prices on some 2,000,000 pounds, Ordinary 
casting copper is now quoted at 13:87%c to 
ldc, cash New York. Demand is very quiet 
and the metal is accumulating. Prime lake is 
being sold by the leading producer at 15c, 
cash, although demand is not active. There 
now seems to be enough lake in the market 
to take care of the demand. 


There have been no great fluctuations in 
the price of standard copper during the week. 
The close today was the lowest of the week. 
In London the close on spot standard today 
was £65 5s and for three months £64 5s, 
compared with £65 15s for spot and £64 10s 
for three months a week ago. During the 
week 1,800 tons of spot and 6,600 tons of fu- 
tures changed hands on the London exchange. 
Exports of copper so far this month amount 
to 7,708 tons. 

The report of the Copper Producers’ Aaso- 
ciation yesterday had only a slight sent- 
imental effect. A feature was that  pro- 
ducers were shown to have exported over 70,- 
000,000 pounds, or about 4,000,000 pounds 
more than were accounted for in the metai 
exchange returns. The decrease of nearly 
20,000,000 pounds in domestic deliveries was 
about what was expected. Another peculiar 
feature of the producers’ report is that ex- 
ports since the first of January are shown to 
be about 8,000,000 pounds in excess of the 
custom house returns. 

The report showed stocks in the United 
States on Nov. 1 to be 32,566,382 pounds; 
production in the United States during No- 
vember to be 134,087,708 pounds; deliveries 
into domestic consumption during November 
48,656,858 pounds, and exports 70,067,803 
pounds. 

Antimony.—Demand for this metal contin- 
ues dull. The market here is low in com- 
parison with Europe. Prices, New York de- 
livery, duty paid, are as follows: Cookson’s 
7.50c to 7.70c; Hallett’s 7.25c to 7.37%c; 
other brands 6.12%c to 6.25c. 

Lead.—Following a continued show of weak- 
ness in the outside lead market, the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., this morning again 
reduced its price. The new price is 4.00c, 
for carload lots, New York delivery, a reduc- 
tion of 0.10c. The outside price is now 3.95¢ 
to 4c. The metal is selling poorly, 

Spelter.—Demand for spelter continues small 
and such sales as are made are for current 
The tone of the market con- 
tinues weak. Reports are heard of small 
tranactions at 5c to 5.05c, New York, but 
5.10c to 5.15c, for 50-ton lots, New York 
delivery, is believed to be fairly representative 
of the market. As a result of the constant 
slowing up in demand and the low prices 
now ruling, smelters are curtailing operations. 
It is estimated that 30 per cent of the smelt- 
ing capacity is now closed down. 

Tin.—-The domestic tin market reflects a 
better undertone at present than has been the 
case in some time. There was a better vol- 
ume of buying during the week closing today 
than in any similar period during the last two 
months. The bulk of this demand came from 
tin plate manufacturers, who came forward to 
cover in part for requirements over the first 
six months of 1914. In London, the tend- 
ency of the market continues downward, spot 
closing today at £170 10s and three months’ 
at £172, compared with £176 10s for spot 
and £177 10s for three months a week ago. 
During the week, 490 tons of spot and 2,560 
tons of three months changed hands on the 
London exchange. Tin arrivals so far this 

nth amount to 865 tons, while tin afloat, 
jue to arrive during this month, now amounts 
to 1,945 tons. Spot tin is selling in New 
York today at 37.37%c, while 0.12%e premium 
is asktd for each succeeding month, 


consumption. 













































































lron 
SBURGH 


Pi 
PI 


(Through This Year and First Half 1914.) 
SPY OR FL, og YR re $15.90 
DUOC. - nwt ask : 13.65 to 13.75 
OE ge ey rs ae 14.40 to 14.65 
OS ae FSC re 14.40 to 14.65 
ey SOON FI UH ee eideds oSb'e os t's 13.90 

(The freight from valley points is 90c.) 


CLEVELAND 


(Through First Half 1914, Delivered in City.) 








he SS a a a a $14.25 to 14 
Pe a MO os ote ole oe 13.75 to 14,25 
Sh. i le oe as eee ok 13.35 
IN Cale Eats cata ae 5 eens Sind ip 15.90 
Silveries, 8 per cent silicon 18.55 
CINCINNATI 
(Fourth Quarter and First Half.) 
Southern foundry No 75 to 15.25 
Southern foundry No. 2. .25 to 14,75 
Southern foundry No. 3 5 14,25 
Southern foundry No 4 14,00 
Southern gray forge 13.75 
NN. 5ies vated bale 6 13.50 
Southern No, 1 soft. 15.50 
Southern No, 2 soft. =e" 15.00 
Standard southern car wheels. 27.25 to 27.75 
Seuthern Ohio No. 2.........- 14.70 to 15.20 
Southern Ohio No. 3...... .- 14.20 to 14.70 
Seuthern Ohio No Ras he 00 2000s Ge OF ee 
Silveries, 8 per cent silicon.... 18.20 to 18.70 
(Freight from Ironton, $1.20 from Bir 
mingham, $3.25.) 
CHICAGO 
(Delivered Chicago, until July 1, 1914, except 
northern foundry and malleable tJessemer, 
which are quoted f. o. b. local 
furnace.) 

Lake Superior char., No. 1 to 4 $15.50 
Nerthern foundry No. 2........ 14.50 
Southern foundry No. 2.....,.. 15.35 
Jackson Co. silveries, 3 per cent 16.85 
South'n silveries, 5 per cent sil 16.85 
Alabama basic ............ 15.35 
Malleable  ....eeve- 14.50 





PHILADELPHIA 


(Prompt and third quarter shipment deliv 


ered to consumers’ plants, in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, unless otherwise specified.) 

Northern No. 1X foundry...... $15.50 to 15.75 
Northern No. 2X foundry...... 15.25 to 15.50 


Northern No. 


pilain.. 


Standard forge (Eastern Pa.) 14.50 to 14.75 
Virginia No. 2 .. 15.80 
Southern No we ow oe Bis 75.00 to 15.50 
Standard ww phos Phila . 20.75 to 21.50 
Lebanon low phos., furnace..... 17.50 to 18.00 
Malleable cotcenss BOSCO Tare 
Basic (Eastern and Central Pa.) 15.00 


Middlesbrough, English No. 3 


(on dock) 
? 
NEW YORK 
(Prompt and third quarter delivery, prices 
based at Jersey City inland, and Jersey points 





near tidewater.) 
Northern No. 1X foundry......$15.25 to 15.5¢ 
Northern No »X mdry 14 to 15.25 
Northern Ni 14.50 to 14.7 
Virginia No 15.80 
Sovthern N 2 ¥o bine s siete DS OO tak 
Malleable a se Beha .. 14.50 to 15.00 
Gray forge 14.50 to 14.75 
ST. LOUIS 
{ I ougl { Th > Ye 1 ) 

Southera No. } $15.25 to 15.75 
Souther N 14,75 to 15.25 
Southern No. 3 : . 14.25 to 14.75 
Souther: i for , . 13.75 to 14.25 

(Freight, Birmingham to St. Louis, $3.75.) 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Southern Delivery.) 


(For 


TS ie ae ae, er a $11.50 to 12,00 
No. 2 foundry to bib! 4-4ee sio.aie 11.00 to 11.50 
> PEELS gar eee 10.75 to 11.00 
ES BS |e ree ere 10.50 to 10.75 
ee Sas wont coc bbe tc 10.50 to 10.75 
Ea es eee 10.25 
StAMGATA BASIC. 0 wccsscecse 11.00 to 11,50 
ee ee es wa ee os Gas 10.50 to 11.00 
NS SN eee Tere Pee ee 25.00 
BUFFALO 
(Deliv 1 in city over remainder of year and 
first quarter of 1914.) 

Ca Ses ae ee Se eee $13.5 

No. 2X foundry 13.2 

No Seen 13.00 
No. 3 foundry 13.00 
(;sray torge yeahs s one) ok co be 13.00 
Malleable oe oe a%a 4 0°80 6 . 13.00 to 13.25 
Basic SVeurEva veto serh eves 13,25 to 13.50 


Ferro Alloys 


per cent ferro manganese, prompt 
delivery, $47, seaboard. 


English 80 
and forward 
Fifty per cent 
$75, Pittsburgh, or 
$74 for larger lots, 





contracts, 
carloads; 


tons o1 


ferro-silicon on 
Philadelphia, for 
and $73 for 600 





. os ° 
Freight Rates, Finished Materia] 
From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 pounds, 

to 

maw Ceres 16 cents 
EES ON tee pekinese ae 15 cents 
RR a Sas es 18 cents 
AMEE. ic'kks oS dim cc exes vc 11 cents 
fo oY, la ty BOE = 5 a 10 cents 
SUCRMNES ica Shae eso caw hnes 15 cents 
Fe a ee Rae 18 cents 
SOE Cov ba this ca sede EES se » 84% cents 
St. RAM. ele ehh ere ee. | 22% cents 
pau: Speneeete’ — oo ee bes < oon 30 cents 
EE SR CLES Pe ee Ee 45 cents 
Pacific coast, sh s and plates 80 cents 














$24, Eleven 
per cent, $22. 
Globe, Jisco, 


Pittsburgh, 


Twelve to 13 per cent, 

23. Ten to 11 
Nine to 10 per cent, $21, f. 0. b. 
id furnace Freight to 


pound for 
2,000 


Ferro-carbon titanium 8 cents pet 
carload lots; 10 cents per pound for 
pound lots and over; 12% cents per pound in 
lots up to. 2,000 pounds 

Freight 
spiegeleisen 


taltimore to 


rates on ferro-manganese, foreign 
and electrolytic ferro-silicon from 
Pittsburgh, $2.16; to Youngs 


Cleveland, $2 Detroit 


fs 10 


town, $2.48; to 
and Columbus $2.99; to Cincinnati, $3.40: to 
Chicago and Milwaukee, $4.00. ‘reights from 
Philadelphia and New York, 10 to 30 cents 
higher, respectively. 
AT THE OVENS. 
Prompt 
Connellsville district: shipment Contract 
Foundry coke.... -$2.50 to 2.75 $2.50 to 2.75 
Furnace coke oS Siwn Rare 0 L.So 1.80 to 2 
Wise county district: 
Foundry coke.......$2.50to 3.10 $2.65 to 3.10 
Furnace coke....... 2.10 to 2,25 2.25 to 2 
Pocahontas district: 
Foundry coke.......$2.50 to 3.00 $2.50 to 3 
Furnace coke....... 2.00 to 2.40 2.15 to 2.6 
New River district :— 
Foundry coke .$2.85 to 3.50 $2.85 to 3.5 
Furnace coke... 2.50 to 2.75 2.50 to 2.75 
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HL 


2Ae 


Iron Ore 


On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer prices are: Old range Bessemer, 
$4.40; Mtesabi Bessemer, $4.15; old range non- 
Bessemer, $3.60 Mesabi non-Bessemer, $3.40; 
all at lower lake ports. 

Foreign iron ores, 7% to 8 cents per unit, 
| oO. b eastern seaboard. Freight rates 


Pennsylvania fur- 


from Philadelphia 
75 cents per 


to eastern 
nace points range from 35 to 75 


t I 
ten, 
S . er’ ° 
emi-Finished Material 
PITTSBURGH 
Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon and 
less, $20.00; open-hearth rolling billets, $20.- 
(0; Bessemer sheet bars, $21.00; open-hearth 
sheet bars, $21.00, f. o. b. makers’ mill. 
Forging billets, $24 to $25, Pittsburgh. Wire 
rods, $26; muck har $30, Pittsburgh 


PHILADELPHIA 
vopen-hearth 


we Ao 3 


Philadel 
and 


Delivered to consumers’ p! 
phia and vicinity: 4 x 4-inch 
mer, rolling billets at 

g billets at from 


$30.00. 





Bess« 





$28.00 to 
> 26. 





Standard structural shapes, 1.25c. For ex 
t S see < d of Sept l 1909 
CHICAGO 
Standard structural shapes, 15 inch and 
under, 1.38c to 1.43c 
PHILADELPHIA 
Standard structural shapes, base sizes. de- 


livered to consumers’ plants in Philadelphia 


and vicinity, 1.35¢ to 1.40c, 


—_—_—— 


NEW YORK 


structural shapes, base sizes, de- 


2 


Standard 








livered in metropolitan district, 1.36c to 1.4lc. 
Plates 
PITTSBURGH 
Standard plates % inch thick, 6% to 
100 inches, to: I.Z9C¢, For extras, see 





CHICAGO 


, , , , 
lank plates, inches thick, 





Tank | es S sizes, delivered 
sumers’ ints 1 Philadelphia and 
NEW YORK 
Tank plates, base sizes, delivered in the 
trope listrict 6c to 1.41 
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Sheets and Tin Plate 


PITTSBURGH 


me, 28. Disck wees, 1,.90c to 2,.00c 
No. 28 tin mill black .«........ 1.85¢ to 1.95c¢ 
ey Ee 5: ellie A Sara 2.90c to 3.00c 
No. 10 blue annealed .......... 1.45c to 1.50c 
No. 28 painted corrugated ..... 2.10c to 2.20c 
No. 28 galvanized corrugated. 3.00c to 3.10c 
Tin plate, 100-pound cokes...... $3.40 


PHILADELPHIA 


consumers’ plants in 
No. 10 gage 
1.65c. 


Philadel- 
annealed 


Delivered to 
phia and vicinity: 
sheets at 1.60c to 


Pipe and Boiler Tubes 


PITTSBURGH 





Black Galv. 
sutt-Weld. 


Steel, 4% to 3 (eee eee 71% 
Iron, 4 to 2 Ps sekdetuce 70 61 
Lap-Weld. 
Steel, 244 to’ 14 INCHES. .ccecnvce 79 70% 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel, 3% to 4 ee 69 
Iren, 3% to 4! MODES. cvs cvccrs 3 


Other sizes of pipe and tubes take 
advances as per official cards. 


Rails and Track Material 


PITTSBURGH 


Steel rails, 50-pound and heavier, 1.25¢ per 
pound for Bessemer and 1.35c for open-hearth, 
carload lots; than 500 tons, 1.35c per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 
pounds, 1.25c, schedule on the other weights 


le ss 


being irregular and subject to negotiations; 
angle bars for standard sections, 1.50c_ base, 
Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.00c base, Pittsburgh. 
Railroad spikes, 4%, 5 and and 9-16 
inch, 1.50c to 1.55c 
Light rails, carloads 25 to 45-pound, 1.25c¢ 
base; 16 to 20-pound, 1.30c; 12-pound, 1.35c; 


8-pound, 1.40c. 


Light section relayers, 45 pounds and under 
subject to inspection, $21.50 to $22.50; stand 
ard section relaying rails, subject to inspec- 
tion, $23 to $24. 

Track fastenings, f. 0. b, Chicago: 

Angle bars, 1.50c; railroad spikes, 1.50c to 
1.55c; smaller size spikes, 1.85c base; track 
bolts with square nuts, 2.10c to 2.20c. 


Bars, Hoops and Bands 


PITTSBURGH 


Common iron bars, 1.40c to 1.45ce, Pitts- 
burgh; Bessemer and open-hearth steel bars 


1.20c to 1.25c; plow and cultivator, 1.20c to 
1.25c; channels, angles, zees, tees, under 3 
inch 1.30c to 1.35c, all f. o. b. mill. 

Hoops, in carload lots, 1.40¢ to 1.45c, Pitts- 
burgh; in less than carload lots, 1.45c to 
1.50c: bands, 1.25c base, with net extras as 
per standard steel. 

Cold rolled and ground shafting, 63 per 
ent off in carloads and 58 per cent in less 
than carloads delivered in base territory. 

CHICAGO 

Ba iron 1.15c to 1.20¢ hard steel bars 
rerolled, 1.35c; soft steel bars, bands and 
small shapes, 1.38. to 1.43c; hoops, 1.53c: 
smooth finished machinery steel, 1 inch and 
larger, 1.73c; shafting, 63 per cent off list for 
carload lots, 58 per cent off for less than car 
loads. 

ceiinaentgstiningy 





Delivered in 









n PI l 
phia and vicinity: Steel | te ; 
on contract and common 1.25 to 
1.35< Cut nails, 1.80¢ to ladelphia 
Shafting, 62 and 60 off in and 57 ar 
55 off in less than carloads in base territory 





IRON TRADE REVIEW 


THE 


NEW YORK 


Soft steel bars delivered in the metropolitan 
district, 1.36c to 1.4le; common iron bars, 
1.25¢ to 1.30c. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
Rivets 
Button head structural 


Pittsburgh; cone head 
bs Small rivets, 80 


1.80c to 1.85c, 


rivets, 1.90c to 


rivets, 
boiler 
and 10, 


5c. 


Structural rivets, Chicago, 1.85c; boiler riv 
ets, 0.10c extra, 

Bolt and Nut Discounts 
(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 
Carriage bolts, 4% x 6 inches, small and 

shorter, rolled threads, 80 and 2%; cut 
threads, 75 and 17%; larger and longer, 70, 


and 15, 

Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts, 4 x 4 
inches, smaller and shorter, rolled 80 and 7%; 
cut, 80 and 2%; longer, 70, 10 and 
10. 

Gimlet and cone point lag or 
80 and 20. 

Hot pressed square, 
$6.00 off list; hot 


tapped, $6.70, 


larger and 


coach screws, 


tapped nuts, 


hexagon 


blank o1 


},? l t 
pressed Dianx OF 


Cold pressed C. & T. square, blank, or tap 
ped, $3.80 off; hexagon, blank or tapped, % 
inch and larger, $6.80 off; inch and smaller, 
$7.40. 

Wire Products 
PITTSBURGH 
Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots $1 to 


$1.60; carload lots, $1.60 to $1.65 


Ae ; 
retajiers 
1 

cut nails 


, ’ 
(western jobbers 








makers) a 
60; painted barb wire, iobbers’ carload lots, 
t carload lots, $1.60 
» jobbers in carloads 
» dealers in carloads, 
ished staples, $1.55 to 
s, $1.95 to $2.00 
—s 
CHICAG 
Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.73 e 
tailers’ carload lots, - retailers’ less than 
carload lots, $1.83; nted barb wire, job 
bers’ carload lots, 3; retailers’ carload 
lot $1.78 re lers an carload lots, 
$1.83, with 4¢ for galvanizing; plain wire, 
jobbers’ car 1 jots, $1.53 retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.58 


Cast Iron Pipe 
CHICAGO 


water pipe, $26.50 6 to 12 inches, 


Four-inch [ 
$25.50; larger sizes, $23.50; gas pipe l a 


ton higher. 


NEW YORK 


Six-inch pipe, 30 pounds to the toot, S22.! 
to $23.00, f. o. b. New York, in carload lots 
BIRMINGHAM 
Water mains, 4 inch, $2.50; 6-inch and up, 


$19.5 Gas main $1 per ton higher than 


Special $47.50 


Old Material 
PITTSBURGH 


Delivered.) 


to $5 


water matin. 


(Gross Tons 


iron fails (ki abate cure 
plate R 

1 wrought scrap 
Old car wheels 


PHILADELPHIA 
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eastern Pennsylvania and western New Jersey? 


Old iron rails (nominal)....... $15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel rails (rerolling)...... 12.00 to 12,50 
No, 1 heavy melting steel...... 10.00 to 10.25 
Old car: wheels oss«. dss has cee 12.00 to 12.50 
Old iron axles (nominal)....... 20.00 to 21.00 
Old steel axles ........ tac ps 16.00 to 16.50 
No, 1 railroad wrought......... 12.75 to 13,00 
Wrought -pipe « ..ses si svickse> deee 9.00 to 9.50 
Cont: DOOR O sen FN Eel Uuikce yu 7.50 to 7.75 
Machine shop turnings ........ 7.00 to 7.50 
Heavy cast (broken) .........5 12.50 to 13.00 
DESTCRONG - 6s us coNance bias 0 Meek 9.50 to 10.00 
Stove plate Cadw eee hed es oe ess owed 9.00 to 9.50 
NO... 3. CRC. ceca hb ssdebe hc hen 7.50 to 8.00 
Low  phoepnerus vel he ciecctene 14.50 to 15.00 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
ar $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 
nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa.; $0.85 
! Pa., Reading. Pa.; and Roeb- 
ling, N. J.; $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa.. Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.20 to Harrisburg, 








and Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa, 
CLEVELAND 
Gross Tons L 
Old irom: retle 46s oss Gaveetoan $12.50 
Old steel rails (under 3 ft.).... 12.00 to 12,50 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.)..... 11.25 to 11.75 
Resaying . TOUS oes kadube vcacbee 23.00 to 25.00 
Old steel boiler plate .......... 8.00 to 8,50 
Malleable iron (railroad) ....... 10.50 to 11.00 
BE AUER Cs sv vctnciceeat 6.00 to 6.50 
MOC): SHIGE ovis cas Robe eee wh 16.00 to 16.50 
Malleable iron (agricultural)... 8.00 to 8,50 
Heavy. eee kis. oh Teer et 9.50 to 9.75 
Country mixed steel ........... 8.00 to 8.50 
Bundled sheet ‘scrap ........... 6.50 to 7.00 
Net Tons 
No, 1. BR. Bi esousht. cguieiuns. $9.50 to 10.00 
No, 1 busheling (new)......... 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 busheling (old).......... 7.75 to 8.00 
No. 1 miechine Cast. vvcveuneess 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought ........ 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings ........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Pipes. Q60 “Rees ooo cw cc eased 7.00 to 7.50 
Wrought drillings ............. 4.00 to 4.50 
Cast borings. :s.. .swkedcews tessa 5.00 to 5.50 
SOOUS  OINES OSS ccukedat eee 8.00 to 8.25 
Wrought iron arch bars (nom.) 13.00 
Wrought iron piling plate (nom.) 13.00 
CHICAGO 
(Delivered in consumers’ yards.) 
Gross Tons 
Old’ Cat’ Cees co oecs be eenae $11.25 to 11.75 
Rerollix 5 ft. and over). 11.25 to 11.75 
Mld steel rails (3 ft. and und.) 10.25 to 10.75 
Frogs, switches and guards..... 9.00 to 9.50 
Heavy melting steel ........... 9.00 to 9,50 
Shovelue® Steel -. so so ee whe eas 8.00 to 8.50 
Net Tons 
No. 2. B..: 2... wroaaht iss ace $ 8.50to 9.00 
No: 2 RR. wrought ois ei ts 7.50 to 8,00 
Arch bars and transoms........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 9.00to 9.50 
Shaftlng: |. 05 vdirs'eVbewaben bobs ds 13.00 to 13.50 
Iron ca Ce eae pe ae 18.00 to 18,50 
Steel ‘car Sales tistics be 12.25 to 12.75 
Locomotive tires ...«ccessesser 10.50 to 11.00 
Cut forge e050 laced atab eee 7.50to 8.00 
Pipe and flues Oreo pabhomeaen 6.50 to 7,00 
Nay: 2. C0Rb on Mees beekasu seen 10.00 to 10.50 
Noa, 1 Bement: “ics seen 7.25to 7.75 
No, 2 . hembbelitte «ok. cou as wee cs 5.75 to 6.25 
Now. |: ROME GOR créan es cabnovas 7.00 to 7.50 
Boiler punchings ........ce+ss. 9.50 to 10,00 
Gaet . boritins: .< 00 04s onee thskaed eee 
Machine shonv turnings.......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Agricultural malleable .........- 8.50 to 9.00 
Railroad malleable es 9.00 to 9.50 
Anole bars s polices, etc iron 11.75 to 12.25 
Angle bars, steel ..... bane vee. Ise Ieee 
Stox plate 1 light cast scrap 8.75to 9.25 


NEW YORK 


Gros tons, New York dealers’ prices at 
tidewater, usually for eastern Pennsylvania de- 
) eC nominal) $10.00 to 10.50 

’ stec ules | pvr i xdhbe ee 14,00 to 14.50 
- hafting +0). a tegk aaah 12.00 to 12.50 
hea melting steel...... 7.75 to 8,00 
N R. R WIOUGN. oc: s cbbes 10.75 to 11.00 
W ht pi (not galvanized). 6.00to 6.25 
Cast Dawteee: <c. isvidcehaccnanes 4.75 to 5.00 
Ma e shop turnings (nominal) 4.50 to 4.75 
5 wiih wail eo 0.5 
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Stove plate 
Grate bars 


Freight rates on scrap per 
Pa,, Columbia, Pa., Pottsville, 
risburg, Pa., are $1.50 from J 
$2.00 from New York; to 
Ivy Rock, Pa., Phoenixville, 
ing, Pa., $1.50 from Jersey 
from New York; to 
from Jersey City, and $1.60 fr 
to Roebling, N. J., $1.10 fro 
and $1.50 from New York; 


$1.60 from Jersey City, and $2 


York; to Jersey City, $1.00 f: 
to Newark, N. J., $1.10 from 


CINCINNATI 


Gross Tons 








ton 


Pa,, and 
ersey City, 
Coatesville, 
Pa, 
City, and 
tethlehem, Pa., 


om 
m 
to 


m 


6.50 to 7, 


0 


6.25 to 6.75 


to Steelt 


» and 


New 
Jer sey 


Milton, |] 


10 from N 


New Yo 


New York. 


on 





coe heen. (AUD ® scacivess $11.00 to 1 0) 
Old steel rerolling 9.50 to 10.00 
ee | ee eee 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting scrap 8.50 to 9.00 
Relaying rails ....... 18.50 to 19.00 
Net Tons 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought.. $ 0 to 00 
Bundled sheet scrap ..... 150 to 5.00 
No. 1 yard wrought 6.50 to ) 
No 1 machir cast )to "D 
No. 1 busheling 6.00 to ¢ 
Stove plat bees ( t 
Machine shop turnings 400 to 4.50 
Cast boring petbeke 4 $00 to 5.00 
Heavy turning )to 5.50 
Mixed CREE. crcedeses 7 ito 8.00 
Breakage 00 to 6.00 
Malleable 6.50 to 7.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
Old xle (light) me $15.00 to 15.50 
Old teel axles (light) 15.00 to 15 
C35 SOM 2OUS 6 ccc ass 12.50 to 13,50 
No. 1 R. R. wrought...... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 R. R. wrought.... 10.00 to 10.50 
No, 1 country wrought.. 9.50 to 10.00 
No, 2 country wrought.... 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 10.00 to 10.50 
No. } steel scrap ......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Standard car wheels 12.00 to 12.50 
Tram car wheels . 10.50 to 11.00 
Light cast and stove plat 8.00 t & 
BUFFALO 
Gross Tons 
ITeavy teel ‘ te 0 
1 R. R 1 mch. ca a )to 0 
ne; TR Rw t s« to | ) 
Old steel axl 7 )to 17.50 
Old ror ixles )to 23 ) 
Car wheels 11.75 to 
Railroad malleable scrap 41.00 to 11.50 
Machir turnings 5.00 to 5.50 
Heavy axle turning 8.09 to 8.75 
Cast iron borings \to 6.00 
T ow phos stee s 16 » 17.01 
Old iron rail J 15.00 to 1 0 
Roiler lat sheared 11.50 to 12.00 
Bundled sheet s¢ ap ( \to 7 
Stove plate (net ton) ‘ to 1f 
Locomotive grate bars to 10.00 
No. 1 busheline scrarz 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 2 busheling scrap 7.00 t 7.50 
WVPOUMNE PIPE. oecccccciee 8.50 to 9,00 
ST. LOUIS 
(Dealers’ buving prices. ) 
Gross Tons 
Old car wheels $10 to 10.7 
Old iron rails : . . 11.00 to 11.50 
Re-rolling rails (5 ft. and over) 10 to 11.00 
ld steel rails (3 ft ind ur ‘ to 9.50 
Light sex elayer (45 pounds 
and und.) subject to inspec 23.00 to 23 
Relaying rails, subject to inspe« »3.00 to 23 
Frog switches and guards 8.50 to 9.00 
Shoveling teel i R.00to & ) 
Net Tons 
No 1 uilroad wrought $7 O00 to 
No 4 uilroad wroug!l to 7 
Arch | ind = trans 1 to 11 { 
Knuckles, couplers, s s 8.00 to 8.50 
Shafting 12.50 to 13.1 
ste ca axles l }te 11.5 
Tror car xles ; rt 14,5 
l tive t es )f 9 
Pine 1 flue ) 
lank or ind cut boil to 9 
No , ent 1 R a 
Cast iron borings t 
Mac tt aint i to 3 
Raifroa n Ie 6.50 to 70 
Agricultura nalleable 5.00 to 5.5 
Stove plates na 6.00 to 6.50 
Angle splice bars (iron) 9.00 to 9.50 
Angle splice bars (steel 7.00 to 7.5 
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Store Prices 
CINCINNATI 


Stee bars, 85c to 2.00c; iron bars, 1.80c 


t 1.90c; plates and shapes, 1.95c to 2.10c; 

sheets, hlue nnealed, No. 10, 2.15c to 2.20c; 

k N g 50c; galvanized, No 28, 

f cold rolled shafting, round, square, hex 
flat, 55 to 58 off. 


CLEVELAND 
. HOC | plates and shape B, aA ; 
iron bars, 1.8 ci sheets No, 10 blue annealed, 


No 7S gaiva Zz d, 


CHICAGO 


teel bars, 1.75c; iron 





PHILADELPHIA 


Steel bars, 1.85c to 1.90c; structural shap 
to 1.95 plates, 1.85c to 1,95¢ 


—_——_——__—_ 


NEW YORK 


Steel ba ‘ structural shapes 


LARGE TONNAGES 


Harvester and Steel 
Foundries. 
York, Dec 10. 


Harvester Co. has 


Purchased by 


N¢ W 
The Int 
closed for 40,000 tons of foundry and 


(By wire.) 
ernational 


basic pig iron for first quarter de- 
livery. All this 
stood to 
in the Chicago district 
The American Steel 


15.000 


business is under- 


eone fo local furnaces 


have 
and no south- 
ern iron figured. 


Foundries has purchased tons 


of basic from the leading southern 
maker for first quarter for St. Louis 
The price was not learned, but large 


southern interests continue to express 


their views of the market as $11 


Building Furnace.—The Lukens Iron 


& Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., continues 


under construction one additional 5 
ton open-hearth furnace to its melting 
equipment, It will be next = spring 
probably before the new capacity is 


The 


capacity of the 


put into use. new furnace will 


increase the company 
about 20,000 tons of ingots per year. 


\dditions 


} 


planned by the 


way and _ being 
Metal 


niture Co., Evansville, Ind., will double 


under 
Evansville Fur- 
of the plant and its out 
150x200 feet, is be 
40 x 300 feet 


is planned for next spring. 


the capacity 
put. A 
ing completed and one 


building, 


furnace at the Ohio 


works of the Carnegie Steel Co., 


blown out Friday. 


Nos. 2, 3 and 6 of this 


Youngstown, was 
group now 
are cold and all will be repaired and 
await better business conditions. 
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Discussion of Blast Furnace Flue 
Dust Utilization 
(Continued from page 1054.) 
blowing out at the top; assuming that 


the furnace has good lines, and a sat- 


isfactory coke is used. Regardless of 


how fine the flue dust is, if it can be 
gotten into the mass of stock which 
is filled in at the top of the furnace, 
there always will be sufficient voids 
to permit the passage of the gas 
as it ascends through the stock. For 
that reason, when the flue dust is 
blown out of the furnace, if it be 


caught and put back through the sides 
furnace mechan- 
into the charge to be- 
longs, no trouble will be experienced 


of the with suitable 


ism which it 
. . - , 

with the regular operation of the fur- 

nace or with excessive blast pressures. 


If no flue dust is charged into the 
top of the furnace with the ore, but 
a mixture exclusively of ore is used, 


the cohesion 
of the finer ore particles will be in- 
that the 
will be will 
flue dust work 
for the charging mechanism to do 
through the the 

I have had this method of utilizing 
mind for 


and water mixed with it, 


creased, so while some of 


fine ore blown out, there 


be less made and less 


sides of furnace. 


flue dust and fine ores in 


several years and the accompanying 


illustrations outline its application. 


Fig. 2 shows the elevation of a mod- 
ern blast furnace with a dustcatcher 
erected on its top, a downcomer to 
convey the gas to the stoves and 
boilers after it is cleaned, is attached 
thereto. Attachments also are made 
at the bottom of the catcher to con- 
vey the dust to the feeding mechan- 
ism, which forces it into the furnace. 
One type of this feeding mechanism 
is shown in Fig. 3. Fig. 1 shows a 


downcomer which is to be used, pro- 


viding too much dust is made; or, if 
the feeding mechanism, for any reas- 
This 
downcomer conveys the dust to a res- 
the bottom of the 


turn, into 


on, should get out of repair. 


ervoir at furnace, 


which, in feeds it railroad 


cars. 


Engineers’ Club. — The 
the Brooklyn 
to be held at 


Street, 


Brooklyn 
meeting of 
Engineers’ Club is 
the club house, 117 
Brooklyn, Thursday evening, Dec. 11. 
The have’ been 
placed in will be 
President, 


annual 
Remsen 
following officers 
nomination and 
upon at that 
Fort; 


voted time: 


Edwin J. secretary, Joseph 


Strachan; treasurer, William W. 
Brush; directors, G. Laurence Knight 
and John B. Stein. The second pre- 


sentation of the Alfred T. White prize 


will be made. On Thursday evening, 
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Dec. 18, 
club 


annual dinner of the 
held at the club house. 
Addresses will be made by a number 
of New York including 
Mayor-Elect John Purroy Mitchel. 


the 
will be 


officials, 


- Railroad Building in Canada 


The 
tion in 


volume of railroad construc- 
Canada during the 


year has surpassed all previous rec- 


present 


ords, the mileage of new construction 
being roughly estimated at 6,000 miles, 
including lines that been sur- 
veyed and those for which contracts 
completed. 


have 


have either been let or 


During the six months ending June 


30, when the statistical year closed, 
from 1,800 to 2,000 miles had been 
taken into operation as completed, 
and since then there has been great 
activity. The Canadian Pacific has 
now over 1,000 miles in hand, the 
Canadian Northern nearly 2,000 miles, 
the Grand Trunk Pacific 1,000, and 
the Hudson Bay railway 500 miles. 


No More Bonuses.—The Saskatche- 
wan legislature has passed an amend- 
ment to the city the 
system of bonusing industries in any 
form. The had 
the united support of both parties, is 
of a very character, making 
illegal not the granting of a 
money bonus, but the giving of a free 
taxation, guar- 


act abolishing 


amendment, which 
drastic 
only 
exemption from 
anteeing bonds, or assessment of the 
industry below 


site, 
land occupied by an 
its value. 

Steel Co., 
blew in its 


The Iron & 
Pittsburgh, on Dec. 4, 
blast furnace, which replaced one that 
The stack, 
iron, 


Clinton 


collapsed last spring. op- 
erating on foundry 


bosh diameter of 18 feet; hearth diam- 


pig has a 


eter of 12 feet; stock line diameter 
of 12 feet, and the stack is 77 feet 
high. In addition to rebuilding the 


furnace, the plant has been equipped 
with a of ore bins, steel tres- 


tles and locomotive 


system 
cranes. 


Irwin C. 
Newark Credit 


Brown, president of the 
Men’s’. Association, 
and credit manager for L. Bamberger 
& Co., Newark Foun- 


drymen’s Association at the Washing- 


addressed the 


ton restaurant, Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 3, “on the 


Credits”. The usual dinner preceded 


subject of “Proper 


the meeting. 


Announcement is made by officials 
of the plant of the American 
Brass intention to build a 


Coe 
a; 5 of 


casting shop. 
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Progress in Design of Rolls for 
Steel Mills 


(Continued from page 1060.) 


designer’s chief aim. If 70 tons of 
rails were finished in 12 hours, that 
was a big day. Now, they will pro- 
duce 1,400 to 1,600 tons in the same 
time. The completion of 40 tons of 
structural shapes in 12 hours was big 
work, but how does it compare with 
the present-day record of 1,200 tons 
in 12 hours? Of course, new layouts 
in mill construction, such as tandem 
mills, zig-zag mills, separate engines, 
motors and speeds have been big 
factors in these enormous tonnages 
turned out, but the roll designer had 
to meet the new conditions. 

Think what the material in the rolls 
must stand in holding the size and 
weight of section during the rolling. 
This brings into play a knowledge of 
materials. What are the rolls to be 
made of to get the best results? 
Shall it be steel, cast iron or chilled 
iron, is a question he must consider 
from the wear or strength standpoint. 
These things must now be considered 
when designing, so as to bring the 
wear at the proper point and not in- 
terfere with the finished section. Of 
course, when the temperature of the 
bar decreases, the wear on the roll 
increases. Roll makers have a much 
harder problem -today than their pred- 
ecessors in keeping pace with the mill, 

Up to about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, sections were finished 
in one set of rolls, on account of the 
without consideration of the 
tonnage in the mills. The present 
method of having several sets of rolls 
and bars in each set spreads the work 


cost, 


over the mill and increases the ton- 
nage. In the early days of rolling, 
much was guesswork, with dire re- 


sults, as rolls would go in the mills 
many times before they would work, 
causing losses of time and money, 
but each failure was an experience by 
which roll designing has grown to 
where we find it today. 

The more perfect the equipment, 
the better the service, and so it would 
seem that a knowledge of the mills, 
an understanding of the furnaces and 
heating of bars, ability to run the 
lathe and turn the rolls, a mechan- 
ical drawing room experience, an eye 
open to the percentages of waste, 
which can be decreased by skillful roll 
designing, and, above all, a personal 
supervision of the rolls, make the all- 
around designer of today. 


Machine shops of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., Wendling, Ore. were 
burned, with a loss of $7,000. 
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Co-operation With Business Men 


President Wilson, in his message to congress, spoke 
the He 


seeking to 


vigorously of importance of co-operation. 


said that the agricultural department is 


assist as nevet 


before to make farming an efficient 


business of wide co-operative effort. Speaking of 
safety to employes, the president said that the bureau 
ought to be 


of mines equipped and empowered to 


render even more effectual service than it renders 
now in improving the conditions of mine labor and 
making the mines more economically productive as 
well as more safe 

In all kinds of social service, the president would 
also have co operative effort Especially would he co- 
operate with the farmer in improving rural credits. 
What, then, is the business man to expect in the way 
of co-operation? Certainly he does not wish to be 
coddled, and, on the other hand, he believes that legis 
lation which can best be described by the word “dras 
tic’’ often fails to accomplish its purpose and does 
great harm to business interests. Probably there will be 
general agreement that the Sherman act ought, as the 
president believes, to be allowed to stand with proper 
During the past 20 years, 


time 


supplemental legislation 
the courts have devoted an immense amount of 
and thought to the consideration of this act and the 
decisions which have been rendered, particularly those 
of the supreme court, have interpreted the law and 
given business men some idea of what they could and 
If, as the president suggests, the bus- 
the 


could not do. 


iness men of country should be relieved of all 


uncertainties of law in regard to their investments and 
This 


enterprises, a great deal would be accomplished. 
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would be genuine co-operation by the government, and 
still further co-operation might be provided by a form 
of supervision similar to that of the German govern- 
ment. 

The further elucidation of his views by the pres- 
ident will be awaited with keen interest. His message 
has given reason for hoping that he will not be in 
favor of co-operating with the other classes while 
the government merely attacks or ignores the business 


man. 


The Struggle for the World’s Trade 


The Farrell, of United 


States Steel Corporation, at the annual meeting of the 


address by President the 


Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, in Chicago, last 


contained a vast amount of information and 


was noteworthy for‘its broad treatment in a very 


week, 


practical way of a highly important subject. 

Instead of showing any resentment on account of 
the declared intention of the government to investigate, 
President Farrell welcomed government co-operation 
and expressed confidence, at least so far as large 
companies are concerned, that the sfudy of the ques- 
tion of economical efficiency would show that ad 
vantage is being taken of every opportunity to reduce 
without reducing wages and of 


cost of manufacture 


improving plant processes so as to enable the plants 
to compete in the markets of the world, thereby pro- 
moting the commercial interests of the United States 
in foreign countries and creating a favorable balance 
of trade of dollars. Mr. 
Farrell said that these plans of the government are 


hundreds of millions of 


not only of interest to all American manufacturers 
from a practical standpoint, but particularly as indi 
cating the government’s interest in the business com- 


munity and its desire to co-operate with business men 


and foster and encourage their labors at home and 
abroad. ‘‘There is,’ said Mr. Farrell, “no more i1m- 
portant work that the government could undertake, 
and every American manufacturer will support the 


efforts of the Secretary of Commerce and the Bureau 


of Corporations and every other department of the 


government that 1s concerned (as they must all be 


concerned) with the interests of the American manu- 


facturer, not only because of self-interest, but from 


patriotic motives.” 
of the 
influence in bringing into line some manufacturers 


This statement from the president 


greatest of corporations should have much 
who are slow to co-operate with the government of 
ficials. 


As to 


deep interest. 


Farrell 
world,” he 
the efforts of 


consular service, Mr speaks with 
“The 


watching our consular service 


commercial said, “‘is 


and our 
government to keep this most important branch of 
our foreign’ representation on a merit and_ business 


basis. They will not forget that this service remains 
the one organized expression of our country in the 
stupendous economic contests, which are now engaging 


The 


com 


the nations of the world in competition 
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mercial interests of the United States should support 
and fortify in every possible manner the splendid 
work of the Secretary of Commerce, and the other 
departments of the government, in their efforts to 
maintain and improve this branch of our government 
service.” 

Much progress has been made during the past ten 
years in improving the consular service, especially in 
keeping it out of politics. The present administration 
is adhering to the policy of Taft and Roosevelt in 
this respect and is entitled to the hearty co-operation 
of business men in making the service still better. 

Mr. Farrell discusses a number of the obstacles 
toward building up our foreign trade, which have 
been given great prominence by many in considering 
methods of foreign extension. In spite of these, Mr. 
Farrell shows the wonderful growth in exports of 
raw and semi-finished materials, which, he says, fore- 
shadows the desirability of continued effort along the 
line of manufactured exports, if this country would 
continue to hold the favorable balance of trade. He 
says that the fact that the exports for the last fiscal 
year exceeded by $258,000,000 the value of exports 
for the preceding year seems to contradict the state 
ment of those who would belittle the position of 
American manufacturers in obtaining foot-holds in 
markets where the older manufacturing nations have 
been well entrenched for decades. Taking the period 
from 1901 to 1910, he corrects a misstatement as to 
Germany’s exports of steel and iron products and 
states that while such exports by Germany increased 
215 per cent, the exports of tonnage classes of iron 
and steel from the United States has increased from 
366,590 tons in 1903 to 2,947,596 tons in 1912, an 
increase of 900 per cent. 

In regard to banking facilities, Mr. Farrell speaks 
with much more confidence than do most exporters, 
whose experience evidently has been different from 
that of the Steel Corporation. We are inclined to 
believe that a great company is able to carry on its 
business under present banking facilities much more 
easily than the smaller companies can do. Undoubt 
edly, as Mr. Farrell says, banks are institutions that 
follow trade, and eventually American banks will 
establish American banks abroad, just as the European 
banks have established branches, not only for the 
mere purpose of buying and selling drafts, but for 
the purpose largely of participating in the develop 
ment of the country in which they locate. “The early 
history of German banks in Latin-America and the 
far east was one of continued failure,’ says Mr. Far- 
rell, “and it was only after they had solved the prob 
lem of doing a banking business in the country in 
which they were established, rather than as merely 
acting as mediators of German trade, and began to 
finance industrial enterprises, railway construction, 
etc., in the land of their adoption that they com- 
menced to do a large business.” 

Mr. Farrell’s view is sound. The banks to be 
established by Americans must be upon broad founda 
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tions and the banking institutions must enter into the 
commercial and industrial life of the people of Cen- 
tral and South America. We believe, however, that 
the importance of Americans establishing banks and 
assisting in building up trade is very great. Banks 
must not only follow trade; they must do their part 
in building it up. 

Mr. Farrell does not belittle obstacles, but he knows 
how to overcome them, and being naturally an optim- 
ist, as well as a highly successful exporter, he speaks 
with perfect confidence and lofty patriotism when he 
says: 

“In the struggle for the trade of the world, the 
United States will occupy the place for which the 
bountiful resources of nature and the efficiency of the 
people have equipped her. The intelligence, enter- 
prise, and co-operation of the people and the govern- 
ment will applied to maintain and strengthen her 
position.” 

These cheering words should be helpful to the faint- 
hearted and to many who see apparentiy insurmount- 
able obstacles in the way of America taking its place 
in the commerce of the world. 


The Anglo-American Exposition 


On account of the increased interest in foreign 
commerce, due to the passage of the new tariff law 
and the coming opening of the Panama canal, the 
\nglo-American Exposition, to be held in London 
next year to commemorate the 100 years of peaceful 
relations between this country and Great Britain, 
makes a timely appeal to the interest of American 
manufacturers. 

The sale of American iron and steel abroad has 
been perhaps the most important factor in demonstrat- 
ing the great possibilities of foreign trade. The ten- 
dency of the time is to look beyond the limitations of 
home business and to consider the world as a market. 
At a time when the people of the two great nations 
will celebrate an historic event, the opportunity for 
making commercial connections will be unusual. Few 


people realize the importance of London in the com- 


merce of the world. Branches of London houses are 
to be found in many of the cities of Europe, Africa, 
South America, Australia and the far east. Through 
l.ondon, business can often be extended to other. sec- 
tions of the world, for London is the great center for 
the distribution of goods. London buys every year 
$50,000,000 worth of goods for trans-shipment to the 
rest of the world. 

Considering all that can be said about the impor- 
tance of London as a city in which to begin trade 
extensions, American manufacturers will do well to 
investigate thoroughly as to the desirability of exhibit- 
ing next year at the Anglo-American Exposition. In 


making exhibits of the right kind, highly important 
possibilities in the way of extending American trade 


to foreign lands exist. 





——— SS ee Ne 
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Steel Corporation Allowed to Continue 


Time Will Not Be Limited, at Least for Present—Alex. 
W. Thompson and Others Testify at Hearings in New York 


Philadelphia, Dec 9.—Hearings in 
the suit of the government to dis- 
solve the United States Steel Cor- 
poration will be continued, at least 
until Feb. 20, following a decision by 
the federal circuit court of appeals on 
a motion by the government to limit 
time for taking testimony for the de- 
fense. The decision follows: 

“The government’s motion to fix 
the time for closing the testimony 
in this case having been heard, and 
the suggestion of counsel on both 
sides having been considered and 
there being no complaint that there 
has been any lack of diligence on 
either side and the court being as- 
sured that the taking of testimony 
on the part of defendants is to pro- 
ceed practically without intermission, 
it is ordered that the future hearings 
of this motion be deferred with leave 
to the government to renew on or 
after Feb. 20, 1914.” 


Thompson Testifies 


Hearings in the suit against the 
Steel Corporation were continued in 
New York last week. 

Alexis W. Thompson, president of 
the Inland Steel Co., Chicago, gave 
the Corporation a clean bill of health 
when he testified that it could not de- 
stroy the independent steel companies 
now existing. He said in answer to a 
question on this subject: 

“It is absurd to say that the Steel 
Corporation could go out and destroy 
the independent steel companies even 
with its great power. That would be 
impossible.” 

Speaking about the ore properties 
in the Lake Superior region, Mr. 
‘Thompson said millions of tons of ore 
still are procurable in that district. 
He further said: 

“I think the country can last 35 to 
45 years on the very highest grades 
alone without taking into considera- 
tion the ores in the south and west. 
But there are billions of tons of fair 
and low grade ore in the north which 
some one will undoubtedly make use- 
ful in the near future; and when they 
do, it will make my estimate range 
from 50 to 100 years.” 


Gary Dinners Enjoyable 


Taking up the question of the so- 
called “Gary dinners”, the witness 
answered questions: 


“T attended all of those dinners and 


if I missed any of them I am sorry. 
At those dinners no prices were agreed 
upon and I never heard of any such 
agreements being made at those din- 
ners.” 

The question of railroads owned 
by the Steel Corporation came up and 
the witness said that no official of the 
Corporation ever told him that it 
owned any roads, but he understood 
from gossip that it did. Attorney Sev- 
erance for the Corporation asked: 

“With reasonable charges for haul- 
ing, charges large enough to allow 
a fair return on capital invested, would 
the Steel Corporation in your estima- 
tion have any advantage over its com- 
petitors in holding these roads?” 

“Tf it would have,” replied the wit- 
ness, “I can’t see where it would be. 
Such charges would put us all on a 
parity.” 

Mr. Thompson stated in answer to 
a question by Mr. Severance, that “the 
steel business of this country is not 
going to keep on doubling up every 
10 years as it has in the past. It is 
impossible for it to do so, and we shall 
have to have a slackening in new Ca- 
pacity.” 

Lambert N. 
agent of the Burlington railroad, and 
H. H. Hammond, treasurer of the 
McMyler Interstate Co., Cleveland, O., 
testified, telling of competition in the 


Hopkins, purchasing 


steel business. 

Mr. Lindabury asked Mr. Hammond: 

“Did you ever pay Carnegie Steel 
or Cambria Steel any premiums for 
prompt shipment?” 

“We never did,” the witness replied. 


Sought Better Prices 


“Did you ever negotiate after re- 
ceiving quotations, with any of the 
concerns, for a better price than the 
quoted price?” 

"Yes, Sir: 

“And were you able in that way 
sometimes to get a better price?” 

“T do not recall,” replied the wit- 
ness, “that we ever got a better price 
than Carnegie’s, but we have generally 
been able to get a better price along 
the line. I mean from one of the 
other companies.” 

The witness said that from 1910 to 
the present his company has bought 


between 25 and 33 per cent of its en- 


tire raw material supply from the Car- 
negie Steel Co. In 1913 up until the 
present this company has bought about 
10,000 tons of steel products from 
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Jones & Laughlin, Cambria, Lacka- 
wanna, Bethlehem, Eastern and United 
States Steel companies. 

Ferdinand E. Cutler, a wholesale 
hardware dealer, of Waterloo, Ia., 
next testified that he has bought his 
nails, wire, tin plate, sheets, etc., on 
a keenly competitive basis. He said 
in times of great demand in wire 
products, the price of independent 
mills is always higher than that of 
the American Steel & Wire Co., but 
in dull times the American Steel & 
Wire Co.’s price is higher, on account 
of cutting by independents. 


Bids . {lways Vary 


William A. Lynn, assistant purchas- 
ing agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railway, next testified, say- 
ing that he buys each year steel 
sheets, car axles, wheels, tin plate, 
nails, cement, tubes, fence wire, be- 
sides rails, locomotives, cars and 
structural material. He said that his 
company always makes a very general 
request for bids, and the buying is 
always done on a competitive basis. 

“Do or do not the bids you receive 
vary?” asked Mr. Lindabury. 

“They always vary,” replied the wit- 
ness. 

George FE. Van Hagen, vice pres- 
ident of the Standard Forging Co., 
Chicago, testified that there is. stiff 
competition in the sale of axles. He 
knew of no combination to control 
prices. 

William T. Melish, of Cincinnati, 
president of the Browmwell Brush 
& Wire Goods Co., stated his com- 
pany owns seven factories and uses 
a great deal of wire and tin plate 
every year. He said his company has 
bought between 60 per cent and 65 
per cent of its sheets and tin plate, 
with the exception of black sheets, 
from the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., and about the same pro- 
portion of its wire purchases from 
the American Steel & Wire Co. 

“We find we can get better deliv- 
eries, usually better prices and in 
most cases better goods from these 
concerns,” said the witness. He fur- 
ther testified that in buying his raw 
materials he always asked for bids 
from the largest and most important 
manufacturers. 

The Knight Tire & Rubber Co., 
Canton, O., advises equipment needed 
for its new building consists of two 
500-horsepower boilers, two pot heat- 
ers and an 80-horsepower motor. 

The Kennedy Construction Co., 
Portland, Ore., has taken a contract 
at $88,000 for water mains at Hillyard, 
Wash. 




















Mechanical Engineers’ New Record of Attendance 


Made at New York Meeting—George Westinghouse Honored—Lively 
Argument on Standardization of Flanges—Interesting Railroad Session 


With the largest attendance in its history, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers held 
its thirty-fourth annual meeting at the Engineering Societies’ building, New York, on Dec. 2, 3, 4 


and 5. 


guests registered to the number of more than 500. 


The number of members on hand to receive their badges totaled more than 800, while the 
The meeting was distinguished by the contribu- 


tion of a characteristically notable collection of technical literature, which embraced an extensive 


variety of subjects. 


Unlike the meeting of last year, when discussion on efficiency stretched over two days, atten- 


tion was not concentrated on any one topic more than another. 


Papers which treated on miscel- 


laneous subjects were submitted at the general sessions, held each day in the main auditorium, while 
those of a kindred character were submitted for attention at simultaneous sessions. Such sessions 
were devoted to steel railway cars, cement, machine shop practice, gas power, textiles and fire pro- 
tection. By this arrangement members were able to devote their attention exclusively to the topics 
in which they most were mterested. ' 


President W. F. 


dress was entitled “Efficiency in Tech- 


Goss’ opening ad- 


nical Education a Factor in the De- 
Ideals.” 


After tracing the development of the 


velopment of Professional 
technical school in this country from 
its earlier days down to the present, 
the ‘speaker called attention to the 
prestige it has acquired. Captains of 
industry, he said, no longer look in 


doubt upon the technical graduate; 


they give him work. Public confi 
dence in the new education has been 
won and its permanent support is as- 
sured. 

Continuing in regard to the future, 
Dr. Goss called attention to the scar- 
city of great leaders in the work of 
the technical school. 

“There are many. reasons for this,” 
he said. “An important one is to be 
found in the limitations which have 
been put upon the salary budget. The 
man who builds great bridges or who 
directs the activities of a great in- 
dustry, is none too gifted to guide 
the efforts of ambitious youth and 
hold before the student large ideals 
of life And yet, in the industries a 
man may receive in a month an 
amount equivalent to the annual sal 
ary of many college professors. It 
is clear to all who know the field 
that while the school must suffer for 
some years to come, through its de 
ficiencies in the past, a new policy 
should be entered upon as speedily as 
possible. It should be expressed in 
such terms as will convince the ex- 
ceptional man, looking for a career, 
that it will be worth his while to pre- 
pare himself by study, by professional 
practice, by travel, by activities as a 
scientific investigator, by every process 
which can develop and broaden, for a 
life work as a member of a college 


faculty.” 


Dr. Goss complained of the ill-con- 
ceived, treadmill processes of the class 
room, as a result of which “the en- 
gineering graduate sometimes degen- 
erates into an animated slide rule.” 
He also deplored the evil effects at- 
tendant upon courses of study which 
are entirely of a routine character, 
as a result of which students are apt 
to regard their study as work and 
their athletics play. The selection of 
men of large caliber who will have 
time to impress themselves upon the 
students, and lead them in their stu- 
dies, rather than lay down routine 
tasks for them, is the natural solu- 
tion of this problem. 

“The joy of scholastic achievement 
is best made plain,” said the speaker, 
“by the introduction and maintenance 














JAMES HARTNESS 
New President of the A. S. M, E. 


of inspiring views depicting the mean- 
ing of a life of service, coupled with 
the conception that student days are 
part of such a life; that student days 
are not merely a preparation for life, 
but that they are life. 

“Masterful leadership eliminates en- 
tirely the feeling once entertained by 
sudents, that the instructor is a task- 
master, and that to be obedient to 
him, the student must perform the 
task, The great teacher, freed from 
the burden of excessive routine, may 
easily recognize differences in ability 
and will encourage the student who 
must plod, and inspire to unusual per- 
formance the brilliant student who 
knows no limit to his achievement 
save his physical strength.” 

Dr. Goss also called attention to 
the value of graduate study along spe- 
cific lines, and said that, while re- 
search work in technical school labo- 
ratories has resulted in the contribu- 
tion of great practical benefits to the 
science of engineering, there is room 
for much development in this connec- 
stating that 
the technical school is recruiting and 


tion. He concluded by 


otherwise stimulating the engineering 
work of the country. First, he said, 
the work of the school tends to em- 
phasize the dignity of the calling, and 
it upbuilds ideals by sending trained 
Second, a 
service which the technical school is 


men into the profession. 


rendering the profession of engineer- 
ing, is that of contributing to the sum 
Third, .the 
profession's 


of its. scientific data. 


school emphasizes the 
unity of purpose. 

The warm personal relations exist- 
ing among the members of the society 
were alluded to in a short speech by 
President-elect Hartness, who was es- 
corted to the platform by Past-Presi- 
dents Worcester R. Warner and Fred- 
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Hutton, on the conclusion of 


1 > 
K IN 


address After a brief con 


Goss 


gratulatory greeting by the out-going 
president Mr. Hartness spoke as fol 
lows 
L have 1 very real knowledge of 
the honor that is done me; I know 
oO he great influence of the societ 
<6 idy, and of the great acl 
rent of its members, for I have been 
end) these meetings venty 
wo \ ifs Be sides the \\ ilth ort en 
111¢ ne literaturé vhicl has been 
( ni puted by thie I ers during 
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will remind you 


Ingenicure 


s the oldes ie largest engineer 
ing the world It was 
four 1859, and now has some 
24,000 ( ers who are organized 

40 different sections. The award 

Grashof medal last year was 
nade n the occasion of the German 
trip of the American Society of Me 


LeCIpZiz 


ice in a 


Engineers The exercises 


large auditorium in 


and there were present sev- 





SUS ae See wens Se 
Sa was there, and I remember 
m was scheduled to begin 
An Engineer of Note 
James Hartness, the new president 
f ti [merican Soctety of Mechan- 
g s, was born in Schenec- 
idy, N in 1861. After complet- 
his education, he became fore- 
man in manufacturing plants in Con- 
necticu id in 1889 became _ con- 
cled with the Jones & Lamson 
wa ( ‘ , op ig fi ld, Vt , $E7TV- 
1 essively as superintendent, 
and president, which position 
v holds Wr. Hartness ts an 
} in the engineering 
‘ d, havi rought out numerous 
sai machines, among them 
ev h turret lathe and_ the 
lo-SwW' tthe. In 1910 he invented 
1 tur yuatorial telescope, which 
perv § Li astronowieyr to mare OD- 
S¢ ait E 4 exiremely ¢ ld weathe 
vith vrposed to the cold 
/ 5 fi; [ } A) } CcHn Jer 
! d da marked adva 
1) 4 ‘ j ptr 5 and 
vhich w important bearu 
f astron ners Vy 
/ § § 1 membe? fr numerous 
e , and scientific societies, 
th and foreign, and ts 
wuthor of “Machine Building for 
Prof d “The Human Factor in 
Works Management”. 
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ick, at which time he 


to appear. The king came 


1 


‘clock—not a minute before 


The two important events 


that night were_the conferring of the 


4 4 
degree ol 
' ‘aT, 
¢ IN 
: 
I thie e 
1 1S¢ 
was 7 
] } } 
ed the 
1 
mans Ni \] 
sion 


Col. Meier 


1 


doctor of engineering upon 
Saxony and the awarding 
ishof medal to Mr. West 
rhe deep interest which 
n in the proceedings reflect- 
Ger- 


respect which the 


for the engineering profes 


read a number of 


ch had 
Von Mueller, 


then 


~ whic been received 


president of 


and 


Deutscher Ingineure, 


1913 


December 11, 


from the Verein in 


other 


members of the 


Leipzig, Dresden, Hamburg and 


German cities These were couched 


in a congratulatory vein and express- 
} 


ed the deep pleasure which German 
engineers took in bestowing the Gras- 


hof medal upon Mr. Westinghouse 


[To these cablegrams, suitable re- 


sponses wert authorized 
The committee which 


represented 


the Verein Deutscher Ingenieure dur- 


ing the presentation ceremony on 


evening, consisted of 
Frederick Romberg, of 
Herr G. D. Watezoldt, of 
ynsulate, Col. Meier, 
Hess and Dr. Rudolph Hering 
this 


Wednesday 
Geheimrat 
Cologne, 
the German ( 
Henry 
For 


acted as 


committee Dr 
hy 


| 
spokesman, his 


Romberg 
address _ be- 
ing delivered in the 
He recalled the 


German language. 


visit of the American 


engineers in Germany last year, and 


told of the deep pleasure with which 


the Germans welcomed their 


Ile told 


its, as affording 


guests. 


the value of such vis- 


about 


pportunities tor ex- 


change of ideas between the engin- 


eers of the two countries He said 


that the German Society of Engineers, 


in presenting the Grashof medal to 


George Westinghouse, desired to 


honor a man whose achievements 
value to the peo 
This 
to the 


have been of untold 
ple of both countries medal, 
he said, is awarded only 


and Mr. 


inventor of the air 


great- 


est engineers, Westinghouse, 


as the brake and 


developer of electric and other ma- 
exceptional 


West- 
present to 


chinery, is one of these 
men. He regretted that Mr. 
inghouse was unable to be 
con- 


receive the medal in person. In 


cluding, he congratulated American 
engineers on the high standing they 
enjoy in this country and abroad and 
h complimented them  as_ being 


An unexpected and rather heated 


argument took place when the com 
mittee on standardization of flanges 
report 
contained a new set of specifications 
fittings and bolting 
with a recommen- 
minimum 
iron pipe, 


and it was proposed that the Society 


adopt this new standard under the 
name t the ‘American standard, to 
supersede and render obsolete, on 
jan: 1 1914, the so-called United 
states standard which was adopted 

1912 

\ severe irra nment of! the pro- 
pos 1 new standard as registered by 
EK. D. Denney, president of the Na- 
onal \ssoc t 1 Master Steam 
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and Hot Water Fitters, who pro- 1914 American Standard.’ The meet- given a vote of thanks for its work. 


tested, in the name of his organiza- ing referred to in this communication, The railroad session, held on Wed- 
tion, against its adoption. Mr. Den- to wit, June 3, 1913, was held, abso- mnesday afternoon, was presided over 
ney described the-various steps which lutely ignoring our association.” by Chairman Edward B. Katte. The 
led up to the adoption, on Oct. 25, Mr. Denney concluded by stating advantages of steel upper frame box 


1911, of the 1912 United States stand- that he felt the A. S. M. E. would cars was discussed in a paper by R. 
ard, by a joint committee represent- take a long step backward by rescind- W. Burnett, of the Canadian Pacific 


ing both the American Society of Me- ing what it already had approved fi- railway. A conservative’ estimate, 
chanical Engineers and the National nally. stated Mr. Burnett, shows that there 
Association of Steam and Hot Water W. M. McFarland, member of the are today approximately 65,000 steel 


Fitters. Since then, said Mr. Denney, A. S. M. E. committee on standard- superstructure cars in service, and of 
the 1912 standard has been adopted by ization of flanges, was of the opinion this number, 30,000 are on the Cana- 
the American Society of Heating and that the manufacturer has some rights dian Pacific. After tracing the de- 
Ventilating Engineers, by the United in deciding what the standard should velopment of steel car construction, 
States Bureau of standards, United be. Mr. Burnett said that this is an eco- 
States Navy department, the Depart- “The manufacturers at first treated mnomical type of car to build, both as 
ment of the Interior, the Department us with great discourtesy,” said Mr. regards the size of the plant and the 
of Justice and Bureau of Supplies and McFarland. “Later on, they woke up cost of the equipment required. Its 
Accounts of the government. Excel- and found the standard was being cost of maintenance is unusually low, 
lent progress also has been made in generally adopted, and then they be- because of the small amount of ma- 
having the various manufacturers gan to show great willingness to con- terial necessary to be kept in stock 
adopt this standard. In 1912, said Mr. fer with us. Mr. Scott then thought for repairs, and the fact that repairs 
Denney, reports appeared in certain jt advisable to make a standard which can be made by any company on A 











President of a Practical ‘‘University”’ 

Following the report of the membership committee, on Wednesday, Past 
President Worcester R. Warner took occasion to introduce Amos Whitney, 
who has just been elected to membership in the Society. 

“Mr. Whitney,” said Mr. Warner, “is cighty-one years young, but he did 
not consider that any reason to prevent his joining the Society. I want to 
introduce to you Mr. Whitney, president of the Pratt & Whitney University. 
I am one of his boys, and like the other graduates of that university, I have 
learned my trade well and ] have never since been out of a job. I propose 
we give Mr. Whitney a Chautauqua salute.” 

This was given with great enthusiasm, after which Mr. Whitney, who 
carries his age as few men can, came forward and said: 

“It is a deep pleasure to be here with you and feel 1 am a member. 
I cannot understand how I was elected as I am not an ‘educated engineer’. I 
was kicked out of a private school at the age of thirteen and have never been 
to school since, so that I am far from being a college graduate.” 

“As president of the Pratt & Whitney University,” interrupted Dr. Goss 
Amos WHITNEY. from the chair, “you take your place in the very front of the college men.” 




















trade journals to the effect that this would be in the nature of a compro- whose line the car is damaged, with- 


standard was not definitely adopted mise with the manufacturers.” cut any special tools or dies. Then, 
and that it would be revised or H. G. Scott, chairman of the A. S. too, these cars are constructed of 
changed In August, 1912, however, M. E. committee, denied that the standard structural sections. The tare 
the committee of A. S. M. E. an- United States bureau of standards ton weight, said Mr. Burnett, is low ‘ 


nounced that it had, “after careful and the Navy department had adopted in proportion to the capacity, this 


consideration, decided not to reopen the 1912 standard. He recommended feature having an important bearing 
the subject, as had been erroneously the report of his committee as em- on the net earnings. He described 
reported.” \fter this positive an- bodying a much better and more con- the steel cars adopted by the Cana- 
nouncement, said Mr. Denney, he was sistent standard than the 1914 stand- dian Pacific. These are of the inside 
surprised to learn from the chairman ard. The ideal material for grate sheath variety. While this type of car 


of the A. S. M. E. committee, under bars, he said, is platinum, but cast does not have as low a tare weight in 


f March 21, 1913, that the latter iron is used as a compromise because proportion to the capacity, it 1s not 


aate ¢ 
had held a number of conferences jt is cheap. The proposed standard, so likely to suffer in accidents. In 
with a representative of a prominent he said, contained just such practical cases where such a car is damaged, 
manufacturer, concerning a compro- compromises. the steel members can be straightened 
mise schedule. On motion by G. I. Rockwood, it usually at little expense and the orig- 
“Under date of June 4, 1913, your was voted that the report of the com inal lining replaced. In steel super- 
chairman advised our chairman that mittee on standardization of. flanges structure cars, said Mr. Burnett, the 
‘Committee on Standardization of be laid over for further consideration stiffness of the superstructure affords 
Flanges of the A. S. M. E. yesterday at the spring meeting It also was unusual protection to the roof; the 
adopted, by unanimous vote, the new yoted that the present committee con- car is out of service for repairs 


compromise standard known as the tinue in existence and that it be much less percentage of time and 
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protection is afforded against losses 
from leakage of lading or damage 
from weather. Then, too, the steel 
superstructure car has a much longer 
life than the wooden superstructure 
car, 

Steel underframe box cars was the 
subject of a paper by George W. 
Rink, of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. Mr. Rink’s paper contained 
tables showing the practice of the 
various railroads in designing rolling 
equipment. He recommended that box 
cars be built along standard lines, 
with particular reference to those 
parts that affect repairs and _ inter- 
change The author expressed his 
opinion that a committee representing 
the various railroads throughout the 
country should be organized with a 
view to developing a standard box 
car, which will eliminate cars of in 
ferior design and light construction, 
thus facilitating repairs and decreas 
ing operating expenses The paper 
contained tables showing stresses in 
underframes for various types of cars. 

In Mr. Burnett’s absence, his paper 
cn “Steel Upper Frame Box Cars,” 
was read by Henry H. Vaughan, as 
sistant to the vice president of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. Following 
the reading of the paper, Mr. Vaughan 
led the discussion He said that it 
has been the experience of his road 
hat it is highly desirable to keep 
down the weight of the cars as much 
as possible 

“During the year 1913,” he said 
Ww ¢ averaged 24.32 tons per loaded 
car mile Our empty car mileage 
was 285 per cent of the loaded car 
mileage, which made the average load 
16.8 tons per car mile. The average 
weight of the car loading was 34.8 
tons An increase of one ton in the 
weight of the car, would bring about 


1 decrease in the net earnings of 


about 6 per cent It does not take 
very much in transportation to make 
1 change in the net earnings. It 
takes much less, in fact, than it does 
to eftect chan in the gross earn 
ings.” Mr Vaughn added that it 


does not pay to have only the cheap 


up-keep of cars in mind when design 


ing ther it- "30 necessary to keep 

} 1, . sah 111 ~} ac a 

aqaown the weignt as much as possi 
ae a ae 

ble An additional expense of $5 or 


$10 per car for yearly up-keep, he 
said, is more than made up by the 
increase in net earnings, when the 
weight of the car is kept down to the 
limit In reference to car roofs, Mr 
Vaughan said he preters the inside 
metal roofs He mentioned that his 
road now is experimenting with all- 
metal roofs Mr. Vaughan directed 
attention » One advantage attendant 


1e all-steel construction car 
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He said that after a wreck, it simply 
is necessary to cut the car apart, 
straighten out the steel members and 
rivet them together again In this 
manner, far less material is used in 
repairing steel cars than in making 
repairs to damaged wooden cars 
Continuing the discussion, B. D 
Lockwood recommended that the sub- 
ject of standardization should be re 
ferred to a committee of railroad men 
who should give standards of mini- 
mum strength, based on section mod 
uli, as to how far car builders may go 
in the design of any one particular 
typeof car. Prof. W.H. Hibbard said 
that he knows of one car building 
company whose policy is to keep an 
expert traveling around different rail 
roads for the express purpose of stu 
dying the good and bad things em- 
ployed in the cars which it manufac 
| 


tures. In this way, he said, the de 





GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE, 
Recipient f the Grashof Me 


sign of cars was adapted so as to give 
the best results in actual service. He 
emphasized the importance of having 
car designers keep close track of set 
vice conditions. A letter from C. A 
Seley, mechanical engineer of the 
Rock Island lines, was read by Secre- 
tary Wright. In this letter, Mr. Seley 
contended that the use of steel un 


derframes should be confined to the 


repairing of wooden cars. For new 
cars, he said, all steel framing should 
be used \ll-steel box cars, Mr. Seley 
said, will be the ultimate result of the 
improvements which now are being 
made in car design He suggested 
that in the design of all-steel cars, 
adequate ventilation should be pro 


vided for in order to prevent th 


sweating of the lading. Wood floor- 
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ing, he said seems to be necessary 
for the proper blocking of the lading, 
but outside of this, the construction 
might be of steel throughout. 

E. G. Chenoweth, of the Rock Isl 
and lines, in his written discussion 
was of the opinion that the time is 
far distant when railroads will have 
adopted standard 30, 40 and 50-ton 
box cars 

“Before we get a standard box 
car,” said Mr. Chenoweth, “there are 
yoints which must be 
ettled among the railroads; namely, 
capacity, dimensions and design. The 
adoption of a standard would mean a 
great saving in the cost of material 
and cars would be kept on the repair 
tracks not nearly as long at a time as 

7: Cromwell, mechanical engin 
eer of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
recommended that the height of the 
car floor above the tracks should be 
standardized among the different rail 
roads \lso he recommended the use 
of steél plates at the ends of wooden 
cars, in order to strengthen the floor 

Mr. Rink closed the discussion by 
stating that he is an advocate of the 
steel upper frame box car. Regarding 
the discussion as to the advantage of 
using vertical or horizontal sheathing 
he said he favored the horizontal va 
riety. 

W. F. Kiesel, assistant mechanical 
engineer of the Pennsylvania railroad, 
spoke of the ratio of stress to strain 
under end shock. The important 
point to consider, he said, is that at 
the bolster. In 14 cars considered, he 
said, this ratio varied between 0.033 


and 0.118. The high figures were due 


to the great distance between the cen- 
ter line of the draw bar and the neu 
tral aX1S the sills The area of the 
center sills t the bolster varied from 


19.08 to 36.18 and the average was 


24.75 About using any additional 
metal in the center sills, said Mr. 
Kiesel, the rati of stress to. strain 
readily can be reduced in many of 
these rE 4 tne advantage of the 
strenetl f the « 
}? re 

An interesting eport on the per 
tion of nine 2,365-horsepower boilers 
t the Delray erating plant of the 
Detr + F< < Co was sub1 itter 
by JT. W. Parl fe Netra | _ 
] ¢ vas su le ¢ y to the paper 
submitted by Dr. G. S. Jacobus in 191], 

ch desc first perf ince 
tests at the D y pl Observations 
mar riod f three 
months, said M Parker, showed that 
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were ready 9 per cent of the five full 
load days of the week and ready for 
100 the time 
during the peak ‘load periods. None 


service per cent of 


of the units in this plant,-since its 
construction, have been put out of 
commission as a result of any cause 


originating in the boilers themselves; 


the slight trouble which has been so 
far encountered has been due to the 
stokers and the furnace brick work. 


The fine operating results which have 
been obtained, said Mr. Parker, may 


be attributed largely to the fireroom 


personnel, where each man is given 
full control of his boiler and receives 
incentives which stimulate his efforts 


to get along on the least amount of 
coal possible. The remark- 
able for their flexibility and their ex- 
flat The 
cost per day of operating the Delray 
plant, said Mr. Parker, is 55 per cent 
of the 
plant equipped with 24 
Babcock & Wilcox 


units are 


tremely efficiency curve. 


firing cost in a neighboring 
278-horsepower 


boilers fired by 


erececerrS 
. 
7 


? ; 
ta a4 
“eeacagact* 
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over-feed stokers and equipped with 
economizers. Compared with this, 
the COs: charts at the Delray plant 


show remarkably good results, 15 per 


cent of COs being very common and 
the average being about 14.5 to 14 
per cent. Calculating on the basis 
of a 12-boiler installation, composed 
of such units as are now operating 
at the Delray plant, said Mr. Parker, 
the cost per kilowatt hour with two 


20,000-kilowatt 
bine having yearly load factor of 36 
This 


said, would cover the general 


boilers for one tur- 
per cent, would be 0.0034 cents. 
cost, he 
overhauling of the stoker and setting 

In discussing this 
Moultrop said that the highest priced 
the best 


order to secure 


paper, Irving E. 


men and brains are neces- 


sary in satisfactory 


results in a fireroom. In his opinion, 


the COs recorders are the least val- 
uable of the instruments on the con- 
trol boards. Exception was taken to 


this statement by Edward A. Uehling, 
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who arose and said that as a man 
who has given years of his life to 
the development of COs: recorders, 
he believed that failure to secure re 
sults with these instruments was en 
tirely due to the ignorance of fire 
men who handled them. If the CO, 


recorder is used intelligently, said Mr. 
Uehling, very accurate results can be 
Prof. Wm. Kent 
the opinion that the CO, 
He believed that an 


obtained. was of 
recorder is 


a necessary eV il. 


oxygen recorder, if such an instru 
ment were developed, would prove 
of far greater value. With the CO, 
recorder, he said, it is impossible to 
tell how much CO is present in the 
chimney. R. P. Bolton said that the 
Delray plant at Detroit represents 
what combustion engineers have been 


striving after for 100 years. The vir- 


said, largely is 


tue of this plant, he 
due to size of the combustion cham 
ber and the arrangement of the gas 


and baffles, as a result of 


passages 
which there is very little flame, and, 
hence, almost perfect combustion. 
ee a 


COs recorder, 


Jacobus, in reference to the 
that if the 
judges by the appearance of the flame 
will be able, in 
junction with the use of the CO, re- 
reliable results. 


said fireman 


in his boiler, he con- 


corder, to obtain very 


Gears Discussed 
The machine shop section, presided 


over by Fred H. Colvin, was featured 


by four papers productive of 


discussions. \ paper on “Gears for 
Machine Tool Drives”, by John Par- 
ker, mechanical designer with the 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., dealt with the selection of proper 
material for gears. Cast iron was ob- 
jected to because of its liability to 


wear and breakage. If the speed is ex- 
cessive, cast iron gears are likely to 
wear rapidly, and on slow speeds and 


with heavy pressure, breakage will oc- 


cur, unless the gear can be made of 
adequate size. For gears of small 
proportions, which are subjected to 
heavy duty, excellent results have 
been obtained from the use of 5 per 
cent nickel steel; this grade of steel 
is oil treated and annealed before be- 
ing machined. For oil treatment the 
steel is first heated to 1,550 degrees, 
Fahr., and quenched in oil. For an- 


1,350 degrees 


After 


nealing it is reheated to 


and then cooled 


it should be 


very slowly. 


machining, packed in a 


good carbonizing material, covered 


very carefully so as to exclude air, 
heated to 1,700 degrees and held long 
get the 


After cooling, 


enough to desired depth of 


casing. the steel should 
be subjected to two more heat treat- 
ments, 1,550 and the 


ing 
ing 


once to degrees 


second time to 1,380 degrees, be 
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quenched in oil the first time and in 
oil or water the second time, depend- 
ing on the size and shape of the gear. 
For ordinary gears the scleroscope 
test should show &0 to &5 points of 
hardness, while if the gears are to be 
used as clash gears, the hardness 
should range between 70 to 75 points. 
Where extra toughness in shafts is re- 
quired to withstand torsion and bend- 
strains, 3% per cent nickel steel 


recommended. In the case of 
drives, the 


ing 
was 
and worm wheel 
should be made of machinery 
case-hardened, and the wheel 
hard bronze. Both should run 
in a bath of oil. Spiral gears should 
be used only where the duty is light, 
and the material should be the same 
as for a worm and wheel. For index 
mechanism, where accuracy is essen- 
tial, if the worm is hardened the thread 
must be ground afterwards. 

John Riddell, contributed a 
written discussion, said that defects 
are usually present in cast iron gears. 
He also was of the opinion the proc- 


worm 
worm 
steel, 


of a 


who 
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ess of hobbing gears is capable of a 
great deal of development. Mr. Rid- 
dell. told about the use of cloth pin- 
ions which withstand shocks a great 


deal better than cast iron. These 
are designed according to the Lewis 
cast iron formula. “There are two 


things that I would like to urge upon 
the trade,” said Mr. Riddell, “and these 
are a more accurate system of index- 


ing and a more accurate system of 
mounting gears after they have been 


properly indexed and cut. If a gear 
is allowed to have the slightest play 
on a shaft, it will run eccentrically. 
No matter how little eccentricity, there 
will be a noise which cannot possibly 
be eliminated.” 

V. E. McMullin recommended 0.20 
to 0.30 per cent carbon steel for gears 
used without being heat treated 
For case hardening, 


to be 


or case hardened. 


he suggested that steel having not 
more than 0.20 per cent carbon be 
used. A great many conditions, he 








said. can be met better with chrome 
nicke] steel than with nickel steel 


High manganese steel is advisable for 
use where the gear teeth are subjected 
to severe strain. He recommended 
that the scleroscope test b followed 


by a test with the file. 
Cast Tron iy. sts 


A paper on “Cast Iron for Machine 
Tool Parts” was submitted by Henry 
M. Wood. Mr. Wood said that carbon 
exerts a more direct influence on the 
quality of the metal than does any 
other element. Graphitic carbon, he 
said, renders iron soft but lowers the 
tensile strength. Combined carbon af- 
fects the properties of ordinary cast 
iron and generally ranges from 0.05 
in the softest cast iron to 0.60 1n iron 
of the highest elasticity. Mr. Wood 
described the effects of the presence 
of sulphur, manganese and phosphorus 
in cast iron and briefly mentioned the 
subject of special mixtures. Also, he 
touched upon the subject of chilled 
lathe beds. 

The discussion of this paper was 
opened by Prof. Lewis Jenkins, who 
described the tests which were con 
ducted at the plant of Alfred Herbert, 
Ltd., of Coventry, Eng In these 
tests, cast iron blocks, after having 
been finished off, were rubbed across 
each other a distance of 84 miles by 
actual measurement. One of these 
blocks was of soft iron and the other 
of hard iron; the soft block showed 
far greater wear resistance than the 
hard block. 

Bradley Stoughton discussed Mr 
Wood's paper at considerable length 
and announced that there would be 
made public shortly a report regarding 
a new mixture of cast iron which is 
far superior to malleable iron Mr 
Stoughton said that in machine tool 
design cast iron should be used for 
weight but that it never should be 
substituted for steel. 

Thos. D. West, in a written discus 
sion, said that where formerly soft 
iron was demanded by the mac 
tool builder, other properties now are 
wanted. Mr. West included some in 
teresting remarks on chillers for lathe 


beds, etc. All chillers, he said, gen- 


erally require a coating of blacking 
which must be dried. Oils, chalk or 
other coverings, not requiring heat 
drying, also may be used. For coat- 


ing chillers to be used in casting 
lathe ways, Mr. West recommended a 
recipe which has been used with ad- 


mirable success by car wheel manufac- 


turers. This mixture consists of 34 
pounds of shellac, four pounds of lamp 
blacking and nine gallons of wood 


alcohol The alcohol is first put int 


barrel with the shellac in order to dis 


erable discussion 


the chance of 
non-combustible 


and automatically 


nstallations, he 


neans of which a jet of 


were “Control 


REVIEW 


before the lamp black 


or dust 


lamp black. 
use half as 


as of the 


former gives a 


face and 


gum the chillers in the man- 
does. Mr. 
also contained some 
sectional parts 


chillers. 


a record 


been made in 
generators 
\ccompanying this 


showing sizes 
, 


material 
calculat- 


pressure and 
Following this 


a written 


Sweet, past 
of the society, in which he 


company, 


Co., Syra- 
crank shafts. 
This session was concluded with the 
: on “Stand 
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Pumps”, by Ezra E. Clark, and “Ex- 
tinguishing Fires in Oils and Volatile 
Liquids”, by. Edw. A. Barrier. The 
latter paper recommended sawdust as 
an efficient extinguisher for fires in 
gasoline. The sawdust, Mr. Barrier 
said, floats on the surface of the burn- 
ing liquid and acts as a blanket which 
excludes the air, so causing the rapid 


extinction of the fire. 
Gas Engines Discussed - 


In the gas power section, a ce mpre- 
hensive paper on the present status o! 
the large gas engine in Europe, was 
presented by Prof. P. Langer, of the 
Technical High School, Aachen, Ger- 
many, who came to this country es- 
pecially to attend this meeting. The 
greater accessibility of parts and the 
prevention of cylinder wear by reliev- 
ing the walls of the weight of the pis- 
ton, were mentioned by Dr. Larger 
as factors which have been effective 
in bringing the gas engine into gen- 
eral use. The regulation of large gas 
engines was discussed at length and 
recent improvements in mixing valves, 
as well as in governor connections, 
were referred to. Improvements in 
the economy in the large engines were 
discussed along the lines of utilizing 
the heat in the waste gases and in the 
cooling water. The former are used 
for generation of steam under boilers. 

The cleaning of producer gas by 
straining it through a porous dia- 
phragm of fine-spun glass, was de- 
scribed in a paper by -H. F. Smith. 
Both gas and tar pass through the 
diaphragm, said Mr. Smith, but in 
passing, the tar particles coalesce into 
large drops which cannot be carried 
along with the gas current. By means 
of this process, any desired degree of 
gas cleanness can be secured. Water 
or other washing fluid is not required 


and the process is not one of filtration. 
E ficte in’ Boiler Plants 


\ paper by Walter N. Polakov was 
devoted to “Test Setting for Firemen 
and Maintaining High Efficiency in 
Boiler Plants” Mr. Polakov called 
attention to the falling short of test 
results in every-day performances and 
he suggested a method by which the 
results of theoretical research can be 
made practically obtainable in regular 
service. The possibility of accomplish- 
ment of this task, said Mr. Polakov, 
is governed by proper co-ordination of 
conditions and supplies with power de 
mand and existing facilities; proper 
guidance of the men in their work and 
proper balance of strain during work 
and the regaining of loss of physical 
strength of the individual during inter- 
vals between working periods Mr. 


Polakov's paper called forth consid- 
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erable adverse comment from. en- 
gineers who claimed that it is im- 
possible to keep a plant running con- 
tinually at the highest point. 

Other papers read were “The Prop- 
erties of Steam”, by R. C. H. Heck; 
“Pitot Tubes for Gas Measurement”, 
by W. C. Rowse; “Efficiency of Rope 
Drive as a Means of Power Trans- 
mission”, by E. H. Ahara; “Tests of 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems”, by J. R. 
McColl; “Tests Upon thx 
of Heat in Vacuum Evaporators”, by 
E. W. Kerr; “Comparative Tests of 
Three Types of Line Shaft Bearings”, 
by Carl C. Thomas, E. R. Maurer and 
L. E. A. Kelso, and a paper by Ray- 
mond F. Nailler on “The Art of Enam- 
eling, or the Coating of Steel and 
Iron With Glass”. 

The great increase in the use of 


lransmission 


electric motor hoists for coal and ore 
handling, was discussed in a paper 
by Clark T. Henderson. The develop- 
ment of this method of handling has 
been attended by a remarkable im- 
provement in dynamic brake control 
for lowering. Mr. Henderson con- 
cluded that dynamic brake control with 
prope rly selected motors is desirable 
on the hoist motion of all direct cur- 
rent coal and ore handling machinery; 
that the use of dynamic brake control 
in connection with trolley traverse mo- 
tors is undesirable on both direct 
current and alternating current, and 
that the use of dynamic brake con- 
|} is desirable in connection with 
alternating current hoist motors, pro- 
vided there is a variable excitation 
of the stator windings during the brak- 
ing period. 
Committee Reports 

The report of the sub-committee on 
hoisting and conveying described im- 
portant improvements which have been 
made in the design of such apparatus 
during the past few years The re- 
port recommended that as there are 
few accurate published data concern- 
ing capacities, weights, power formu- 
lae, etce., of conveyors and elevators, 
the society request the engineers in 
this field to present such data. The 
sub-committee also recommended that 
the society use its influence to bring 
about the standardization of boiler 
and electrical equipment laws in vari- 
ous states and cities 

Suggestions for converting non- 
standard hose couplings, for serviceable 
interchange with the national stand- 
ard, were contained in a report of the 
sub-committee on fire protection. These 
suggestions, the report- stated, are 
the result of the recent decision of the 
sub-committee to seek for a threaded 
coupling, whose characteristics would 


most closely accord with the prepon- 
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derance of designs in general use. At 
the same time, it was desired to pro- 
vide a coupling which would prove 
an intermediary of such capacity as to 
accommodate itself to interchange with 
a large proportion of couplings not 
exactly conforming to its dimensions. 
The committee on standardization of 
pipe thread gages submitted a table 
of sizes and tolerances which had 
been decided on at a conference be- 
tween representatives of the manu- 
facturers’ standardization committee, 
the United States bureau of standards, 
the Pratt & Whitney Co., and the 
A. S. M. E. This is to be known 
as the American Briggs standard for 
pipe threads. 


Society Finances 


The report of the finance commit- 
tee showed the income of the society 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1913, was 
$117,106.44; the total expenditures were 
$109,393.68, leaving an excess over in- 
come of $7,712.76, which, it was rec- 
ommended, be turned into the reserve 
fund. 

Secretary Moultrop’s report showed 
the total number of members as of 
Oct. 1, 1913, to be 4,986, a net gain 
of 644 during the year. The A. S. M. 
E., said Mr. Moultrop, for the past 
four or five years has been adding new 
members at a more rapid rate than 
any of the other leading technical 
societies. The report showed the so- 
ciety to have 62 members in England 
and 80 in Canada. In this country, 
only 13 states have a greater number 
of members than England, while only 
11 have a greater number than Can- 
ada. Mr. Moultrop asked for greater 
co-operation on the part of the mem- 
bers in general to the end that the 
membership may greatly be enlarged 
over the present figures. 


Numerous Reunions 


Friday evening was given over to 
reunions of the alumni of Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, Yale, Cor- 
nell, Kentucky State and Brown uni- 
versities. 

On Thursday evening, 500 members 
and guests gathered at the Hotel As- 
tor, the occasion being the reunion 
of the delegates of the society who 
went on the German trip last year. 
The dinner was a reproduction of one 
tendered the American engineers by 
the Verein Deutscher ingenieure i 
Leipzig last summer Che speakers 
were Col. E. D. Meier, H. L. Gantt, 
President-elect Jas. Hartness, Prof. A. 
M. Greene Jr., John R. Freeman and 
Calvin W. Rice. Following the din- 
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ner, Worcester R. Warner delivered 
an illustrated lecture on the points 
of interest visited by delegates of the 
society in Germany. 


Plant Visits 


Numerous excursions to plants of 
more than usual engineering interest 
in and around New York were sched- 
uled for the afternoons. These proved 
a popular feature. The places visited 
were the tunnel construction plants 
of the Catskill aqueduct, the Water- 
side stations of the New York Edison 
Co., the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co,.’s power station at Eleventh ave- 
nue and Fifty-ninth street, the power 
plants of the Singer and Woolworth 
buildings, the Henry R. Worthington 
plant of the International Steam 
Pump Co., Harrison N. J.; the Penn- 
sylvania railroad terminal, the Grand 
Central terminal, New York high 
pressure pumping stations, Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria, the Brooklyn navy 
yard, the plants of the National Lead 
Co., Tidewater Paper Co. E. W. 
Bliss Co., J. H. Williams Co., Brook- 
lyn, the Kensico Dam, Vallhalla, N. 
Y., the plants of the Davis Bournen- 
ville Co., the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Co. and the Goldschmidt Thermit Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., the Pond works of 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Co.,  Plain- 
field N, J., the plant of the Crocker- 
Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J., and the 
International Motor and De Le 
Vergne Machine Co.’s plants in New 
York City. 

Prominent among the features of 
entertainment was an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Leonardo da Vinci—Artist 
and Engineer”, by J. W. Lieb Jr., vice 
president of the New York Edison 
Co. Leonardo, said Mr. Lieb, antici- 
pated a whole series of discoveries in 
physical science, which were re-dis- 
covered or re-invented in the following 
centuries. 

“I should feel happy if I could suc- 
ceed in reclaiming for this man his 
rightful place among the world’s great- 
est men and I make bold to claim that 
he was the greatest engineer that ever 
lived,” said Mr. Lieb. 


Furnaces 5 and 6 of the open-hearth 
plant of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. made a record in production 
during October, producing  13,304.7 
tons against 17,343.5 tons by the other 
four furnaces. No hot metal was used, 
cold pig and scrap being melted. 


An addition, 200 x 400 feet, is planned 
by the Schuyikill Haven Iron & Steel 
Co., Pottsville, Pa., to contain seven 
additional puddling furnaces, a heating 
furnace and 8-inch mill, as well as ma- 
chine shop and offices. 
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FRANK L. BURCKHALTER, Portland 
Ore., recently assumed charge of the engi- 
neering department of the Portland, Eugene 
& Eastern Railway Co., with the title of 
hief engineer His department includes all 


electrical work Mr. 
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In New York, a few machinery dealers report a 
slight improvement in business last week, due to 
the closing of numerous small transactions, which 
had previously been under negotiation. On the 
whole, however, the complexion of the market con- 


tinues unchanged. Business continues far below 
normal. During the week no new business of im- 
portance came out, and inquiries which are now 
current are not large in their extent. Orders from 
foreign machinery buyers continue to come in, but 
in reduced volume. Demand for second-hand ma 
chinery is fairly active. 

In Pittsburgh, there is practically no change in 
the market for machine tools. Consumers continue 
to show hesitancy, and inquiries are being held up 
indefinitely. Several builders of the heavier lines 
of tools report that a number of interesting nego 
tiations have been opened the last fortnight, and 
some prospective purchasers show an inclination to 
close transactions at an early date. Builders of 
heavy rolling mill equipment are not operating 





“, received at the office 


ALABAMA | 





MOBII 
plans to 


Mobile river. 
TUSCALOOSA, 
bama is contemplating th . 
000 dormitory. bids on the construc 


-E.—The Southern Steel Co., Chicago, States post office at 


of O. Wenderoth, su 
pervising architect, treasury department, un 
til Jan. 6 for the construction of the United 
and Junction, Colo. 


Git 
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plants at capacity, but are practically as busy as 
they were a year ago. 

In Cincinnati, the machine tool trade shows a 
slight decrease in the amount of business trans- 
acted during November in comparison with Octo- 
ber. Not more than three machine tool makers 
are operating over 60 per cent of their total capac- 
ities, and it would probably be safe to state that 
of the approximately 5,000 machinists employed in 
machine shops in this city, at least 60 per cent are 
idle at the present time. Statistics compiled on the 
foundry business here also show that the increase 
in idleness among the molders from October to 
November was almost 100 per cent. The only order 
of any consequence received by local machine tool 
makers for some time has been taken by the Amer- 
ican Tool Works Co., which secured a large slice 
of the equipment ordered for a number of Chicago 
schools last week. This contract calls for the furn- 
ishing of 20 lathes and a number of shapers and 
radial drills, together with some smaller tools. 





IOWA 








| 
I 
erect a $5,000,000 plant here on the 


FLORIDA 


clerk 





University of Ala 


erection of a $100,- FORT MEYERS. 





65,000 gallons capacit 





CALIFORNIA 


JACKSONVILLE. 





FAIRFIELD.—Bids will be received until 
wick Dec. 15 for a 150,000-galion steel tank on a 
100-foot steel tower. W. LL, >* bong 





The council will ask 


t 


y. 


The Towers 


on of a reservoir of 


Hardware 


Co. is having plans prepared for a three-story, 
114 x 120-foot warehouse of mill construction 


KANSAS 


\TCHISON.—The Atchison Railway, Light 
& Power Co. is contemplating the erection of 
a $250,000 central power plant here. 











ALHAM'BRA.-—An election will be held to 4 " | Rtestatits cites he: 
vote on a $450 ; Sas © purchasing estimated to cost about $40,000. neaninen ate 
ote $450,( or issue for purchasing wi ic 2 pe , : 
the plant of tl Gabriel Water Co. JACKSONVILLE. —The Automatic Gas MARYLAND 
re being prepared by Co., recently incorporated with $100,000 cap- adeno 


ONTARIO.- 
. M 


Norman 
building 





F. 


rebuilding the science 


here at an estimated cost of $60,000, plants. 


SACRAMENTO.—The Golden West Motors 
Co., manufacturer of motor trucks, has | com- 
pleted the first unit of its plant, a building 1°44 


30 x 100 


100 x 200 feet. E. S. Robinson, mechanical 


engineer. 
SAN 


a a 





JACKSONVILLE. 


. Link, 36. ‘te ae 
feet, and started work on a second which it propo ed 
of about $1,750,000. 


1 commission plans 


to 


at the Chaffey Union high school the manufacture of individual gas 


ital, will erect a machine shop ‘and plant for 
] [ generating 


The Jacksonville Ter- 


minal Co. has submitted to the Florida rail- 


for the new depot 


erect here 


at a cost 








ILLINOIS 








FRANCISCO, The Univ of 
will erect a seven-story building on : 
Heights estimated to st about CATRO The Cairo 


improvements to its 


See rae er _ " hye e5( ) 
SAN FRANCISCO.—The American Gaso- about $950,000, 
. has had pla: 












































Water Co. 


plant estimated 

















will make 


to cost 


HAGERSTOWN.—The Jacobson Engineer- 
ing Co, has been incorporated; gas and oil 
engines; $100,000; by Charles A, Jacobson, 
president and treasurer and O. B. Heller, 
vice president and secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW BEDFORD.—The Beacon Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of cotton blankets, plans to 
erect a mill 305 x 406 feet, one story, of 
mill construction, 

SHEFFIELD.—tThe Sheffield Dentrifice Co. 
is planning to erect a four-story, 80 x 100- 
foot addition of mill construction. 

















line Co s d j s prepared for the erec- CHICAGO.—The Patent Vulcanizer Roofing } of mill | tru 3 f : 
tion of 4 ates ks, ¢ with a Co. plans to erect a $30,000 addition to its SPRINGFIELD.—The United Electric Co. 
capacity of 5 be erected at plant here E. G. Schwartz, architect. plans to erect,.a service building, plans call 
apacit t t ° 
Pinte A gag Estimated cos CHICAGO.—The Reynolds Electric Mfg. 
>< wea V. San Francisco, (Co, plans to erect a factory here estimated to 
st tural engineer cost $20.000. 
CHICAGO.—Poole Bros., manufacturers of A N E W B O O K 
G O N N E +. _ I te U Kh railroad supplies, have been granted a permit ; i 
—_ to erect a one-story factory estimated to cost on a fundamental subject of vital 
HARTFORD.—tThe Electric Automatic Ma $10,000, importance to the engineer. 
chine Co. has been incorpor ited: $2.000: by CHICAGO.—The United Brewers Co. plans R t + ] d 
Norma M. Loomis. Frank E. Dodge and to erect a one-story brick dition to ag a 1 oO n a l \ n 
; nm “ie Big . : ant here an estimated c« f about $13,- . 
Edwa ease plant here, at an estimated ¢ 1 , li d h 
fit} 
PEW EQN minal ais Wb pill cain co ae : Applied Mechanics 
_ NEW LONDON.—-Plans are being prepared DANVILLE.—The Danville Street Railway 
lor @ group of five buildings to as te 1 * & Light Ce plans te nake extensive improve for Students and Engineers. By Calvin M 
the Connecticut Co Women. The an wait ta t« ad tem esti sted tk cost ¢ Woodward A. BK. (Harvard) Ph. D. LL D., 
buildings will be of brick and stone, 50 x —— , — bs ral > Emeritus Professor of Mathematics and Ap- 
110 feet Estimated cost of eacl building v mare . ‘ _ 7. 4 plied Mechanics, Washington University, St 
er nan ; pitas Dea ’ ‘ acer DOWNERS GROVE will e Levis M 534 pages 456 illustrations. 
PU. ge INGTON T F FE] ceived until Dec. 15 for cor ting a w Price #4.00 postpaid 
GiO ine orrington wlectr + or leis “ ae ’ ‘ 
I Re cage - 7 com@mnleted silane fer the cnn er plant. Bert C. W Vv erk Combines beautifully simple and concise 
Pie CT Et BORE eR 60 feet PEORIA.—Thomas Webb p ect a treatment of the underlying theory with prac- 
saa Ge, ie he A , hone i ~ 15-story, 72 x 133-foot tel e tical applications to actual examples and prob- 
preeminent scoala = fii Ae et st STREATOR.—L. L. Grave turer lems that arise in engineering work. _ 
of gray iron castings, plar to € 2 50 x Mathematics is considered a dry subject; but 
DISTRIC OF COLUMBIA 10C-foot fireproof foundry there is inspiring vigor and freshness on every 
WINCHESTER.—Bids » be received un page of this most unusual work. 
WASHINGTON Plans are being prenared til De 19 by Guy Paul clerk, for mu Its appeal is electrifying as well to the practicing engi 
P : ; : ‘ 7 - a meget heer fee ‘ we 68k 19 neer as to the student 
y Frank ierson. Washington Loan & Trust nicipal water-works | P «i, ling 172 a Dents Shas chothe be th overt: cnigihodl Giabeaes 
uilding, erection of a three-story feet four to eight-in¢ cas iron pipe 80,000 ‘ a a 
wuilding estimated to st $100,000 for Gon gallon steel tank « ] toot tows pumps, Th I T d R ro my 
zaga college ; ate Fuller-Coult al building, St e iron irade Neview Ohio 
WASHINGTON Sealed proposals wili be Louis, engineers 
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Gray Iron Castings 


Foundry 160 x 80 
Castings up to10Tons 


Pattern shop complete 
in every detail. General 
Machine Work, turning up 
to 16 ft. in diameter. Mod- 
ern shop 400 x 80. 


The Adamson Machine Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 








Woodmansee & Davidson, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
All Kinds of Power Plants 
SPECIALISTS in the Industrial 
Application of PRODUCER GAS 
MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
Wells Bidg. Ist National Bank 








We make a specialty of 


ABRASION IRON 


A so-called ‘‘Hard Iron’’ or 

**Semi-Steel"”’ for castings 
that are subjected to severe wear, 
such as mill grinding rings, crush 
er jaws, roller wheels, etc. 


Our mixture gives a very tough, 
long wearing iron, characterized 
by exceptional molecular contin- 
uity. 


Write for prices. 


The 0. S. KELLY COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 











TISCO . MANGANESE 
STEEL CASTINGS 
FOR SEVERE SERVICE 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


High Bridge, New Jersey 











MILLIE MINE LEASE AND EQUIPMENT 


For Sale at Auction 


On December 20, 1913, at 11 o’clock A. M. 


At the Mine Office on the Property, 
lron Mountain, Michigan 





s) property t da f 
t n the N yt Cha} M 
East by 1 Wa M tT} t t 
known ™ Na ped la 
e} " hon l the bounda 
with t M an I tin at la 
yuant these ’ t M 
t ‘ % wit t i t " x 
n 1919 
The Mine is equipped a \ Rova 
ange fron a | 85 I 1 sc 
paid royalti art nt t . v 
the sal 
Resp i I r 


paym ats semi meee y over three years 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
S. J. McGREGOR, Superintendent 
The Dessau Mining Company 
Iron Mountain, Mich 


Mut 
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ing tor a ee-story, 80 xX 2U02-toot 
H. L. Sprague, architect. 


MICHIGAN 


NILES Ihe Auto Tractor Co., 





organized, plans to erect a one-story 
250-foot factory here. 

DETROIT Phe Headlight Support Co 
recently incorporated with $50,000 tal, w 
erect a plant here for the manuf 
speciaities. 

DETROIT [The Puritan Machine Co 
awarded contracts for the construction i 
two-story, 100 x 100-foot factory estimated 
to cost about $25,000 ( Howard Crane, 
hitect 


MINNESOTA 


DULUTH The Cuyuna Cer 1 Iron ¢ 
as been incorporated to engage in tl ents 
yusINess m the Cuyt i inge ; , rr y 
Wilham Rock, lohr Nolan and Toht ’ 


Hollihar 


MISSOURI 


Che Muelbac estate 


K.\ 


NSAS CITY 


1 to ¢ t story ote i é es 
t l of 1,000,000 Hola l & 
R e, Chicas ct 
ST LOUIS I Universal Cutte ( 
} had plans prepared for a_ ne ctory 
t t er icluding equipment 
$5i ) | B. G \ esident 
Sl LOUIS \ lection \ 1 
\l l t su 0 I 
cor et Re be | 1 t 
ni pal tree br xe 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW MARKET The New Market Elec 
tric Co, plans to erect a new boiler house and 
he I ldittonal equipment F B 
Philb k, we « il manager. 
NEW JERSEY 





TERSEY CITY The Durham Duplex Ra- 





? ( is ha prepared for the ere 

tion of a three-story 5 140-foot fa 

nd a power house a shop. 
TRENTON The board free] lers ive 

passed aé_ resolution authorizing the count 

ngineer to prepare plans for nine bridges 

nd culvert Yardville-Windsor road. 


“NEW YORK 


A\fton-Windsor Licht, Heat 


ae 


g& | ( I ro es to ¢€ ta > 

} vdro-electri int at Cent village ( 
| Wrieht, Susquehanna, is interested. 

BROOKLYN Frank S. Aleano plans to 
erect a four-story brick factory estimated to 
cost about $25,000. William H. Ludwig, 801 
Eastern Parkway, architect. 

FAR ROCKAWAY Plans have been filed 

the erection of a four-story brick storage 

building for Tohn G. M. Winkler estimated to 


cost about 000 Morrell Smith, architect 
GLOVERSVILLE.—Fire recently damaged 
the plant of G, Levor & Co. Estimated | 


$200 000 Th build 


t ae ae | 


The company plans to re 
TAMESTOWN.—The B. P. O. E. recent! 
" MANHATTAN.—The Industrial Steel Prod 
ucts Co has been mn porate ‘ ntal 
and structural iron; $10,000; by Louis Brool 
Ellis Rieei and Louis Rosenberg, 531 West 
143rd_ street. New York Cits 
NEW YORK CITY.—The Dunlap W 
WI 1 Cornoratior has increased ‘ ‘ 
NEW VORK CITY.—The National C1 
AS Sut ( pians t erect a ] st \ 
hetldin oe < - 
~NEW YORK CITY.—Plans are 
nared by W. W. Timms, architect 


ROCHESTER—A. & H. G. M 


$40,000: by Albert Mutschler, Henry ¢ 


schler and |} lerick Mutschle R s 
SYRACUSI The Drennan Ha ( 
lans t e! t 1 three-story fireproof storag 

ing he esiit ite l I 


“NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENVITIT T FE The mftract fer er ting 


( rt T 
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ing. Estimated cost, $150, 
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be spent soon in gas main extensions. plants of he Colfax Mfg ( and )=«« Carrie 
EUGENE.—The Oregon Electric Railroad Bros. will be consolidated and enlarged. e 
has received preliminary survey of 45,000 HILLYARD. — With injunction withdraw: 
horsepower hydro - electric development at the council has re-awarded the contract f - ro uc 10n 
Clear lake. Geo. S. Edmonton, engineer. metal water mains throughout the city to Ker 
TACKSONVILLE. ~— State Highway Engi- nedy Construction Co., id, at $88,00 
neer Bowly has awarded contract for Pacific YMOND ee ee TEES bin 
highway improvement to Keasal-McDowell Log Rs —— ' ~ ni +S Tee Ae O a ea ¢ 
= ae gas ira use awarded to H. WW 1 1 i or 
Co., Tacoma, ash., at $107,534. Chehalis and John Stewart, of Seattle und 
W ENDL ING. The machine shops of "hehalis an W : ill heoin ¢« nieey iy 2 
Box »th Kel lly Lumber Co. have been d strove l Brot : “ ern A re : 
by fire with a loss of $15,000. ‘ SEATTLE Jf A. Mc Teer nas eased % astings 
: “ee site from King county f a boat-building 
pliant. 
PENNSYLVANIA SEATTLE.—Bids: are being. received. by By Ricuarp MoLpENKE 
* arte : : . Warren Milner, architect Arcade building, 5 
BETHLEHEM All ght-of-way through a ae shea ’ hey aot ~ 
eget ces Tales Methlekain  Seank* Gay an for the construction the ska theate A practical treatise on the proc- 
the proper tty of the Bethlehem Steel Co. and building to cost about $1 an . 
private lands has heen secured for the erec SEATTLE "ig il : esses involved In the manufact- 
tion of the Minsi Trail bridge at the eastern oA PL Contract dhe  _ 4 -StOry x 
end of the town. The bridge will be 3,200 steel and concrete building for A. Hambach ure of Malleable Cast Iron. 
feet long of steel and will cost about $200,000. Oo. First avenue out ind Aing stree las Tha Gee 
Construction work will begin early in the been awarded = to DP get Sound sridg « he first and only book ever 
spring. I redging ( o. Saunders & Law Alaska published. 
( \MB RIDGE SPRINGS. The wo nse building, architects, ais 7 
M fe. Co. has absorbed the Blistone M: achinery TAC OM A. Jans f 1 $400 ) ; t CONTENTS OF CHAPTERS 
Co., and the Mc Intyre ( oncrete system. 1 / across the city waterwa) he Oregon-Wa History, Early Dev elopment and Present 
new company will be headed by W. R. ington Railroad & Navigation C« ive €¢ I at CORRE g f th Malleabl I 
Wright of Mreadvill j and David received by Walter ( ti the ympar eee of the alleable ron 
McIntyre of Erie, ; it and sales attorney at this point It Ss expecte k ndustry. 
en r. Be company will increase its cap- will be started as soon as rig iy is se Characteristics of Malleable Cast Iron. 
rom $30,00 to $100,006 cured. ae he . ae .C. 
a LIZABETHTOWN. ES ae ererhticiestin ttn) ee 2 The esting of Malleable Cast Iron. 
railroad plans to erect station wav Ch. th doithe 03 prefiinina aad ag te rhe Pattern Shop. 
here at approximate om deli 'n tallenad x a Molding Methods in the Malleable 
NEW KENSINGTON. uminum Co. & Tae a Foundry: 
of America is planning to erect a six or Melting Proce 
eight-story fice building at an_ estimated r ocesses 
cost of $50,000. WES T Vv I R G I N I A The Construction and Operation of the 
PITTSBU RG H Plans ire eing prepared —_____- Air Furnace 
for the erection of a two story jail estimated GRAFTON The ( t t C Cee . 1 Op ‘ f the O 
to cost $40,000. plant of the Colum! Pits. ¢ onstruction and Uperation of the Upen- 
PITTSBURGH.—The Can Co., awarded to the J. | f ag "\ Hearth Furnace. 
street, New is in the $50,000 The Use of Gas Producers in Malleable 
or a a or 300 water-tube MORGANTOWN ( G Foundries 
boiler f use its Pitt ictory. an C recently ur la te +s po ; , 
POT 1 sv ILL =. The S Haven Iron which it plans to « ‘. ; Mixing fv Soe for Malleable Iron. 
& Steel o. recently pu 1 site adjoin building for foundry e Casting } alleable Iron. 
ing its mil ul pon ce ch it plans te atect MORG ANTOWN The R ts G ( Annealing Malleable Castings. 
s n puddling furnaces, I ng furnace, oline Engine & Car Cr ecent , : Pye : A 
Setnoae mach mea = on office building $150 | gl Characteristics of Malleable Furnaces. 
-~ - ~ -———— > lant b a ssa hee Use of Pyrometer in Annealing Room, 
old = Sigwart v, eside gene Cost of Malleable Castings. 
Summers G W. Va. vi le Indes 
H. P. Keenan, M he W.Va , anes. 
RE TR IP nag Aes eneral manager 150 peers, 35 tlustrations, cloth. 
i -ulverts ct Keenas’s Moreant > teclecte:t 89 2.00 postpaid. 
e oe é 1 from Feb. 11 4, to Jar PARKE RSB t RG P Ah : Pp p 
FLANDRE Bids will be received a : ee Mele iT. ipo 
int Jan. 6 fe r a_ three-ste fireproof co ‘ ait P ineer. 
— ¢ Joseph S« arz, Sioux Falls archi ‘WHE E 1 ING Ihe | hniete Mfe ; rac 1Ca 
a . ; i¢ t e 
TENNESSEE capital tak 
t Id Star san 
KNOXVILLE, rprise 1 om 
resident and general By J. F. BucHanan 
Young . 4 ss 
e t and [he most comprehensive and 
— thorough treatise on alloying that 
WISCO N s I N has yet been published. The 
APPLE LETON.—The ciliata te author is a practical man of many 
ission is making preliminary surveys years’ experience and has written 
—_—— - timates for spannir g t Fox 1 ! +h: ° . . 
HOUSTON. iia Sed ven d tre Bod between a's ns this book with a view of meeting 
are 8 en * = on Fy Seg nes. Cana steel viaduct t $300, the every-day needs of the foun- 
truction. rated cost $150 r 7 anavan ma " - 
HOUSTON > Weaver Heat EAU ATRI Che ( Vv ( dryman. 
& Process Cx Houston Tex., struction yt ‘eae ae , ae CONTENTS 
porate unde laws of Test C itrac or buildin es. : 
Soe a “gh be AA Ace ce >a When” ats a Metal Refining, Ancient and Modern. 
oan. , stock eet 0. The Eau Claire. at $57.539 rt The Properties of Alloys. 
incorporetors are a 9m Houston and San cludes furnishing and laying t History and Peculiarities of Alloys. 
( ; tracks. Some Difficulties of Alloying. 
S leberg county recent! SAU AIRE.—The N pare ) 
"RING sviLt 0 .: . a oe pees al csi. : ; thy es = a 1 2 R > Methods of Making Alloys. 
SHE RM AN.—About $200,000 will be ex ich are behind s« lat Color of Alloys. 
~d y the Texas Presbyterian Synod fo industries at Ea { Chi The Notation of Alloys. 
= 5 ee ee aa > con ee oe mak Standard Alloys. ; 
VIRGINIA. , vital stock nae , Sr ae R Foundry Mixtures. 
HERA ao beter 1 P, Re White Metals 
BI DF ORD ITY.—Plans have been com- , hay: KHORN. th Wale th Solders, Novelty Metals, Etc. 
plete the Elks |} home t » be erected here 2°) sat per hs RP cae bee : Fluxes Alloys. 
. a cost, Reich te i gagite St api the cost of wi Gates and Risers Alloys. 
 RLACKSRURG —The - Vire "Poleicet Lawrence ( About Crucibles, Tables. 
nst will r buil he mat + rec c ? 'ttee : 
institu nee Fang seg t a ecent "FOND DU LAC—The « The tables alone are worth many times 
' ROANOKE "The Old Dominion Match Of the Harris Typewriter ( the price of the book. 
C0, eee Se eee Sayan a Ege a "gre Idings, 205 pages, 41 tllustrations, cloth. 
oncadasil ——___ some new equipment e $2.50 postpaid. 
WASHINGTO N the daily outout will be 25 machines, Tt THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
BE LI ING H AM Siacbhinetinnl will spat rw eee ed . } tc Publisher 
uby creek in national forest with 8&80-foot GRFEN BAY l Gre R I CLEVELAND, OHIO 
steel i lige Machine Works t 
“COLFAX” The machinery and found ted |} T \ H. |! 
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Ohe 
Rolling Mill 
Industry 


By F. H. KINDL, Engineer 








A Condensed, General De- 
scription of Iron and Steel 
Rolling Mills and Their Prod- 


ucts. 


Cloth, Illustrated . . . $2.00 
Full Flexible Leather, $3.00 





In this work the author has 
endeavored to give a condensed, 
general description of iron and 
steel rolling mills and_ their 
products, without discussing the 
details of rolling any special 
material. Essentially, it is a 
summary of American rolling 
mill practice, its development 
being traced from the _ begin- 
ning to the present day. 

An effort has been made to 
define more closely the various 
mills and their products and 
the various classifications here- 
in presented have been ap- 
proved by leading manufactur- 
ers and many of the country’s 
foremost iron and steel engi- 
neers. 

The charts which graphically 
show the production of semi- 
finished and finished products, 
from 2,000 pounds of iron ore, 
1,000 pounds of coke and 600 
pounds of limestone represent 
modern practice at some of 
the largest open-hearth plants 
and rolling mills.» Charts also 
are included to clearly illustrate 
the amounts of material charged 
and produced in making one 
ton of pig iron; the distribu- 
tion and production of iron and 
steel in 1907 and 1911; the con- 
version of pig iron into the va- 
rious finished products, etc 

For those interested in the 
economics of the iron industry, 
a table has been prepared in 
which a comparison has been 
made of the general funda- 
mental factors dictating the 
production of pig iron in the 
United States, Germany and 
Great Britain, with particular 
reference to the Pittsburgh dis 
trict of the United States, the 
Rheinland-Westfalia district of 
Germany, and the Cleveland dis- 
trict of Great Britain. 
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GREEN BAY.—The Brown county board 








sors appropriated $8,000 for the 
e of additional highway building 1 

¢ . ng steam roller, gasoline 

teel cars concrete mixers, 
crushe etc 

MARTFORD common & n 
sidering tl it on of an ul ur 
bine « ine, ge and appurtenances in 
t ‘ ' 1 i c t ‘ ig! tit x | it t I c 
( f t ‘ [ bably be W led Allis 
( ’ Mig. Co., M ke purve r of 
the equipment 


MADISON 


or 





head t i : 
ton, C., M. & St. P., subway. 








MILWAUKEE The Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co., Grand Rapid Wis 
awarded t trac for steel tainte gates 

ting af s, ete to the Word Alle 
Co., Milwaukee 

MILWAUKEI The G Coal ¢ 4° 
First venue, s 1 a heavy loss t 
its <« k a ¢ ent veral months 
igo € irl 1 1 I ¢ compar 
has é its < ital from $ & to 

MILWAUKEE I Lake Forest Park 
Waterwork ( has been organized b I P 
Wert | ( McNaughton and Mar °F 
Fiske t ld operate a waterworks 1 
ewa c the Lake Fores 1! n 
district Capital stock is $10,000 

MILWAUKEE rl Rosenthal Corn Husk 
r Co., Greenfield avenue, West Allis, will 
b Id 1 laree Idit n to its work earls im 
t] < oe mav be 1 } t 
once The ¢ » mar tures cultural 
om nery and mole ents 

MILWAUKEI Included in the bond is 
sues ant ved by tl board of estimates are 

follov \W t eet viaduct, $300 

Cc € F + r rie bridge. <1 
né cent é ition, $250,000 é 
} } ¢ ent ¢ 000, Fred G Si 


DOMINION OF 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


LULI ISLAND The Me tow steel & 
MW e { Va « ill erect a f I 
" est ted bout $2 ( 
VANCOUVER e ( yn So Co i 
erect lie soa i y ere 


MANITOBA 


OTM PRE Ti ned of central is 


BURGETTSTOWN, PA rl \merican 











Z. { Co., which is building a 
t { \ Ss roe ] 
Rust le f the Ba 
ck & \ ( ‘ 5 kilowatt t 
gene t et t Gene Electric Co 
its . P 1 the W 
( ‘ & | ( 
CINCINNATI Phe ) A eded_ Co., 
Cincini ' \ ind Q anutacturer, 
5 r ! nt w t S¢ etary oft 
stat ( i) to 1 t ] 
t KS Phe 
t ot ‘ l 
6 < ne " 1 
ely \ « r vitl it Vag 
nd buggy ness 
DAYTON, O Che Globe Iron W orks, 
vithin the near future. The City Trust & 
S Bank f Dayton, wl s truste 
n i t ~ = § € 
} t a } ] ¢ 
the this VS also ‘ , 
y R iN Vicke \ s H 5 


December 11, 1913 


mons is ymmissioner of public works. J. 
\. Mesiroff is city engineer. 
MILWAUKEE.—-William Grieser, St. Louis, 





was awarded tl general contract for the 
construction id t I of the new Mil 
waukee mutual br $315,000, s G 
Hundt is preside! H. Nolan secre 
ta ind nag rand avenue. The 
site is at Thirty-fifth and National avenues 
Work has already been started. 
MONRO! The city of Monroe awarded 
the contract for furnishing and installing a 
gallon stee k in place of the pres 
len water tower to the Des Moines 





ye & Iron Co., Des Moines, la., at $3, 


sn 
NEKOOSA. 

priated $5,000 t 

for the constru 


county bear per- 


he bridge will be 


ccnsin river, The state an 
centages of the expense 





built early next year oi Fitch is mayor. 

RIPON, A. M. Harger has leased the 
Bishop building and will remodel it into a 
garage, repair general machine shop, to 
be ready for occupancy Feb. 1. 


SHEBOYGAN, 
a steel overheac 
to the Optenb rg Iron 

SHEBOYGAN,—1]! 


Co. wil a new 








ries, 40 
will begin my lat 
TWO RIVERS Plans for the extension of 
the Two Rivers works of the Aluminum Goods 
Mig. Co., as prepared by ( H. Tegen, at 
chitect, Manitowoc, call for a 3-story brick 
and steel structure, L-shaned $5 x 170 and 
45 x 150 feet in size. Bids f the structura 
steel work will be ¢ 20, 
rWO RIVERS. of Mani 
has ( interest in 
uN n IT'wo Rivers 
1 1 erecting a rolling n 
e improvement being the 
ring 1913 [The furnaces will be 
operated or fuel oj It is expected that the 
additions will be ready for operations early 


next year 
WASHBURN rhe Bayfield 
led } for th 


is awarded the contra 


of two concrete ar steel bridg 
creek, at he Washburn end 
gon bay, to the Hennepin Bridgé 


a 





he outlyir listricts of the city Esti 





ited « { 93 ,UUU, \I Peter 
QusBEC...--. 





Ltd a been in yrated wi a capita 
stock of $49,000 
MONTREAL.—The city plans to erect a 
fire station timated to cost $58,000 I N. 
MONTREAL Bids will be received until 
Nec. 12 by the harbor commissioners for the 
onstruction of two steel wharf transit sheds. 











ot t ce ys nds M Dickey |} 1S 
offered Re t George J Graves $64,0 
the pert 

ERI} PA Weel inspe ons of l 
ula g pl s l emises surro 

c ced t ugh the Erie fire d 
t to prevent fire ) 3 rhis ule ha 
e¢ id by ew ( niss of 
satety ] ( 1) mice n i i 
OV nent ) Ss! 

ERIE, PA M gers f Erie Litho 
graphing & Prir t ( ive announced 
t it the € 1 ing irtment will be 

é ( tary. th f 

k rel li :' 

t ' ents i 

ant 

ERIE, PA Jwners eas olders of 

ay ‘ @ g ete ship 

) s i 1s ive bee ir 

é t ally i the stat of Pennsy 

1a l é nsati for the St 
erty r vet the sn and g¢g € t 
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